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VoLtume XX FEBRUARY 1937 NuMBER 1 


THE “STATUS QUO’”’* 


Some of you will recall the words of the North Carolina colored 
preacher when asked, at the close of an ardent exhortation, to define 
the phrase “status quo.” Said he: “ ‘Status quo,’ brother, means the 
mess we is now in.” 

Perhaps this definition will serve as well as any to characterize— 
at least from the viewpoint of the teacher of languages, ancient or 
modern—the status of high-school and college education in many 
parts of the United States today. Respect for real learning is on the 
decline. Standards are being lowered throughout the country ; there 
is growing opposition to studies that require a degree of ability and 
effort on the part of the student; anemic substitutes for the classics, 
for mathematics, for science, and for modern languages are becoming 
the rule; and, as a result, it is more and more difficult for a capable 
boy or girl to lay the foundation for genuine cultural development. 

Dominant in American education today seems to be the notion 
that change is synonymous with progress. This notion antedates the 
depression, but its general acceptance has been greatly accelerated by 
economic conditions that have resulted in the demand for a new social 
order. Educationists have discovered that the traditional subject- 
matter education is undemocratic, antisocial, and therefore unsuited 
to the needs of a changing world. They find almost nothing of value 
in our present system and would discard the whole setup as being 
completely out-of-date and utterly useless in a progressive society. 
They haven’t been able to accomplish this as yet, but they are farther 
on their way than many of us realize. When the job is complete we 
shall have, they say, schools in which the child will develop an in- 
quiring mind and a free personality, unperverted by the study of 
textbooks. He will learn nothing that he does not want to learn. 
Through self-government, self-activity, pupil freedom, pupil inter- 


* Presidential address, Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 


tion of Teachers of Spanish, Chapel Hill and Durham, North Carolina, January, 
1937. 
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ests, etc., etc., he will develop individual initiative, self-reliance, self- 
expression, creative ability. There can be no fixed program of studies, 
for the needs of no two pupils are alike. There may or may not be 
tests and examinations, but in any case there will be no failures, for 
(I quote from the Bayne Report, recently approved, affecting 750,- 
000 elementary school pupils in New York City) “being in a grade 
should not mean having reached any fixed standard, but having been 
in school a certain length of time and having attained achievement 
proportional to one’s ability.” Obviously, if pupils of the elementary 
schools are to be promoted at each reclassification period whether 
they have learned anything or not, and precisely this is recommended 
in the Bayne Report, there is no place for systematic sequential learn- 
ing in the program ; and your neighboring state, Viriginia, is justified 
in establishing a core program organized about eleven areas of social 
life with the social studies as the frame of reference. 

If the reformers are right, we should all join the procession, for 
we are certainly interested in the development of inquiring minds and 
free personalities. Perhaps, if we can conceal the existence of such 
disagreeable things as failure while the child is in school, there will be 
no such thing as failure thereafter. In any case, the main tenet of the 
“new” school—promotion based on a time element rather than on 
achievement—is gaining ground rapidly. 

Here and there we find a “doubting Thomas.” Dr. L. D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota and chairman of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, is among those inclined to question the 
validity of some of this: 


Is it possible that youth can in-a few years in school through self- 
initiated tasks learn what it has taken the race generations of social effort 
to achieve? Can men be freed from the spectres of fear, and want, and 
ignorance by an educational program that gives no thoroughgoing mastery 
of anything? Can democracy really be made safe by a program that pro- 
vides no background of experience, that scorns learning by understanding, 
that has no standards, and that advances all alike regardless of their ability 
or achievements? Such a program will provide an uninformed and pre- 


tentious generation of Americans who will be the easy prey of reformers 
and demagogues.* 


We are asked to believe that education based on the concepts enumer- 
ated is something entirely new and that we should at least be liberal 


1 L. D. Coffman, “A Special Plea for Education,” in the Educational Record, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3 (July, 1936), p. 369. 
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enough to give it a fair trial, but President Coffman reminds us that 
the history of education is replete with the stories of those who have 
tried to build a program based upon the self-inspired needs of chil- 
dren, and that not one of them has succeeded. He also reminds us of 
the fact that the Russians, after the overthrow of the Czar, adopted 
a new theory of education similar to that advocated by the so-called 
progressives of this country, but 


When they discovered that in spite of the freedom of their new educa- 
tion the pupils were acquiring no useful habits, no genuine mastery of the 
instruments of intellectual learning, no training in the canons of thought, 
no understanding of action and reaction, of cause and effect, of progress 
and depression, of growth and decay; they made a complete face-about, re- 
storing “systematic and sequential learning,” based upon text-books, giving 
teachers authority to enforce discipline and instituting a system of exami- 
nations.” 


Through the miasmal fog engendered by those who insist that we 
have not been “educating for life,” or, to use the latest slogan, “edu- 
cating for a changing world,” some few things stand out with start- 
ling clearness. 

The reformers are rapidly gaining control of education in the 
primary and secondary schools—and that means ultimately control 
of colleges and universities, for the kind of preparation for college 
advocated by educationists and already established in some states will 
force the colleges of liberal arts to revise their standards downward. 
Professor Leonard of the College of William and Mary tells us that 
the subject-matter, college-entrance type of high-school curriculum is 
no longer in use in Virginia. 

The Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association of the State of 
Nebraska, under date of November 17, 1936, requested the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska to reduce the nine academic units required for en- 
trance to six academic units, and to withdraw the foreign language 
and mathematics requirements except as either one is a definite pre- 
requisite for required advanced work in the University. 

It was intimated at a meeting of the University faculty that the 
Superintendents’ and Principals’ Association would take the matter 
to the state legislature, if necessary, to carry their point. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent of New York City 
schools, recently made a study of procedures in the fifty largest school 


2 [bid., p. 367. 
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systems of the United States. He concludes that high-school educa- 
tion in America is “softening and degenerating”; that there is a 
“growing willingness of teachers, principals and superintendents to 
put their brains in pawn and use, in their place, the oracular pro- 
nouncements of professors of education” who have just discovered 
“that this is a changing world ; that a new social order is to be brought 
about by a group of frontier thinkers; that this requires scrapping 
the age-old experience of the race; that all that is worth studying is 
the here and now; that it must be dignified by the flattering title of 
the social sciences; and that this must become the core of the cur- 
riculum.”* 

No reasonable person objects to orderly change, based upon truly 
scientific investigation and experimentation—least of all, one who 
has interested himself in the “age-old experience of the race’”—but 
vigorous objection should be made to changes that cause American 
education to soften and degenerate ; and softness and degeneracy, by 
no means confined to the high schools of the country, are the inevi- 
table concomitants of lowered standards and indiscriminate promo- 
tions, just as surely as they are of doles and boondoggling, and for 
similar reasons. 

The procedure followed by the reformers in remaking the schools 
of the country is familiar to all of us. First comes the emotional 
appeal by well-advertised educationists. Let me remind you of the 
words of Dr. Bagley concerning the reformer in search of applause, 
who must “attack the curriculum as outmoded, shed tears over the 
cruelty of examinations, eloquently condemn every administrative 
device now in use for measuring and recording progress and for 
insuring the stability of the schools, and if he closes his address with 
a peroration about the sacred rights of children, he will be fairly swept 
from the platform by a torrent of applause.”* After the emotional 
appeal comes a suggestion to the taxpayer that his money is being 
shamelessly wasted; pressure is applied to the local school board 
(rarely made up of solidly educated persons) ; the board appropriates 
a substantial sum for the employment of an educational “expert” to 
make a survey ; he retires to his sanctum sanctorum with a ton or so 
of data and in due time makes his report. Out of it come a few sen- 


8 Address at the Fiftieth Annual Convention of the Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools in Atlantic City, New Jersey, as re- 
ported in the New York Times, November 28, 1936. 


*L. D. Coffman, op. cit., p. 367. 
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sible suggestions for improvement, but the net result is always lowered 
standards and the emasculation or liquidation of subjects that through 
the ages have demonstrated their usefulness in the formation of 
character and the development of orderly thinking. It is becoming 
easier every day to get superintendents and principals to “put their 
brains in pawn” and tag along behind the professor of education, for 
an increasing number of them have been trained (not educated) by 
schools of education. And this is one of the most discouraging 
aspects of the picture, for they help to complete the circle by giving 
decided preference to graduates of schools of education as against 
graduates of colleges of liberal arts. In fact, as Dean Gildersleeve 
puts it, “the general tendency seems to be to discourage educated per- 
sons from teaching in our public schools; to insure having in these 
vitally important posts, on the whole, less educated members of the 
educated class.”® 

Important testimony in this matter is offered by Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
director of the Co-operative Test Service of the American Council 
on Education, who tells us that the available test evidence consistently 
indicates that students in teacher-training institutions, as a group, are 
inferior to students in liberal arts colleges, and that at least 60 per 
cent of them would have been excluded from professional education 
classes if they had been required to measure up to the average of 
liberal arts college freshmen. “Many of these students,” he says, “are 
literate only in the legal sense of the word, and their presence in pro- 
fessional educational classes is inexcusable from any viewpoint that 
is consistent with professional integrity as opposed to institutional 
loyalty.’”* 

President Conant, on September 18, expressed his opinion of 
what may be expected from such professional training : 


When such influences gain control, an institution of higher learning 
supplies training, not education, and the promotion of learning is degraded 
to a vehicle for providing material well-being. The liberal arts conception 
of a general education disappears and with it the institution’s most im- 
portant contribution to the land. The universities of a country are the 
sanctuaries of the inner life of the nation. When they cease to be con- 


5 V. C. Gildersleeve, “State Requirements That Discourage Educated Per- 
sons from Teaching,” in the Educational Record, Vol. XVII, Supp. No. 10 
(January, 1936), p. 34. 


6 Ben D. Wood, “Teacher Selection. Tested Intelligence and Achievement 
of Teachers-in-Training,” in the Educational Record, Vol. XVII, No. 3 (July, 
1936), p. 378. 
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cerned with things of the spirit, they cease to fulfil their most important 
function.’ 


Is there a brighter side to this gloomy picture? I believe that 
there is, and, if you can bear with me for five more minutes, I shall 
try to prove it. 

No one will give the slightest heed to a protest from an incon- 
spicuous teacher of modern languages ; nor, perhaps, from the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish (though I should like to see 
the Association go on record), but attention will be accorded to the 
protests of administrators like Conant, Butler, Coffman, and Gilder- 
sleeve, and of such bodies as the Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities of the State of New York. This body recently petitioned 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York, to permit a recon- 
sideration of the entire question of rules for certification of secondary 
school teachers. 

An occasional protest comes even from the ranks of the social 
scientists (sic). Only a few days ago I heard this from a professor 
of government: “No real progress in American education can be 
made until a well known college for the training of teachers is razed 
and the site it now occupies generously sprinkled with salt.” This 
would perhaps be a little too much like the remedy political orators 
used to accuse their opponents of wishing to apply. You remember 
the story of the farmer who had been repeatedly stung by hornets in 
the hayloft and who got rid of them by holding under the nest a torch 
made of a ball of rags saturated with kerosene oil. We recognize with 
Professor Carr that there are educationists and educationists and 
that some very useful contributions have been made by teacher-train- 
ing institutions. Our complaints are directed against those who, as he 
says, forget that a solid must have depth and length as well as breadth 
and who through emotional appeals, as Dr. Coffman so justly states, 
are “sapping the vitality of the lower schools, . . . . demoralizing the 
intellectual work of some of our colleges, [and] lowering the stand- 
ards of graduate work.” 

It must have been one of these educationists that figured in a 
story recently told by President Dixon Ryan Fox of Union. “The 
professor,” he said, “taught something or other called ‘educational 
psychology’,” and the story runs about as follows: “Suddenly ap- 


7 James Bryant Conant, “The University Tradition in America—Yesterday 
and Tomorrow,” in the Educational Record, Vol. XVII, No. 4 (October, 1936), 
pp. 522-23. 
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pearing before a large class of boys, the professor shot this at them: 
‘The United States is bounded on the west by the Pacific Ocean, on 
the north by the Dominion of Canada, on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico and Mexico. The United 
States declared its independence in 1776. How old am I?’ The pause 
for reaction was short, for a redhead at the rear of the classroom 
raised his hand and shouted ‘Forty-four!’ When the professor had 
recovered from his astonishment he said: ‘Young man, you happen 
to be right and I am very curious to know how you arrived at your 
answer.’ ‘Easy,’ said the redhead, ‘I have a twenty-two-year-old 
brother at home, and he’s half nuts’.” 

In the plan outlined in the Yale Review by President Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago, the general education of the prospective 
teacher would be identical with that of the lawyer, doctor, and clergy- 
man, for “with a good education in the liberal arts, which are gram- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, and mathematics, he has learned the basic rules 
of all pedagogy. .... The liberal arts train the teacher in how to 
teach, that is, in how to organize, express, and communicate knowl- 
edge.” He says further that “it is only by educating teachers in this 
way that we shall ever break the vicious circle in which the products 
of a bad system grow up to be the operators and perpetuators of 
ee ee 

Let me quote somewhat at length from a letter by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler addressed to President Elliott, chairman of the Regents’ 
Inquiry Committee now engaged in investigating the character and 
cost of public education in New York State: 


There are important questions to be considered and wisely solved which 
have to do with the relation of liberal education to the teaching profession. 
There has grown up in recent years a formalistic and legalistic tendency 
to divorce the teaching profession from scholarship and to make entrance 
upon it rest largely, if not wholly, upon what is described as technical pro- 
fessional training. All this has been heavily overdone in recent years and 
the effect upon the secondary schools has been disastrous. Scholarship is 
everywhere at a discount and purely formal professional training, which 
may mean nothing or less than nothing that is of any value, is exalted in a 
preposterous degree. Teachers are born and cannot be made. The study of 
education by the intending teacher was introduced in this country for the 
purpose of widening and deepening the teacher’s scholarship, of having 


8 Robert Maynard Hutchins, “University Education,” in the Yale Review, 
Vol. XXV, No. 4 (June, 1936), p. 679. 
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him understand the true philosophy of education and the long history of 
educational thought and practice, as well as to gain some idea of the rela- 
tion between the educational process and the other aspects and activities 
of the social and political order in which men live. To extol and exalt 
mere methods of teaching is pretty meaningless. Every good teacher who 
understands his subject matter and who has gained some insight into the 
significance of the educational process will develop his own methods of 
teaching and these will be far better than the imitation of any formal and 
standardized rules of procedure in the class room. We owe to the unfor- 
tunate teachings of the German philosopher Herbart and to the influence 
which he began to exert in this country some fifty years ago, the exaltation 
of mere method in teaching and the depreciation of scholarship. 

In the State of New York there should be a quick and complete over- 
hauling of the laws and rules and the administrative procedure dealing 
with admission to the teaching profession, in order that the conditions 
just described may be summarily dealt with in the interest of the children 
of the State of New York and in that of the schools to which these children 
are so blindly and so confidently sent by their parents and guardians. 


In conclusion may I say that if teachers were not afraid of being 
branded as unprogressive and undemocratic, or even of losing their 
jobs ; if principals and superintendents were not afraid of their own 
boards of education, of the politicians and of the taxpayer, who has 
been most cruelly hoaxed by the educational “expert,” the palpable 
insincerity of a program that bars experience as a guide to action 
would be dragged out into the light of day within forty-eight hours. 

I am not at all sure that this will be true five years from today 
unless more men with the experience, the intelligence, and the courage 
of John Tildsley get into the front-line trenches. If you haven’t read 
his little volume entitled The Mounting Waste of the American Sec- 
ondary School,’ I urge you to do so without delay. And I venture 
the assertion that when you have read it, you will agree with the 
colored preacher’s definition of “status quo” as applied to education 
in this country. 


JoserpH W. Bartow 
New York UNIVERSITY 


® Harvard University Press, 1936. 











THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was held on January 1 and 2 under the auspices 
of the North Carolina Chapter. Duke University at Durham and the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill entertained the members 
at luncheon on the respective days. They were welcomed by President 
William Few and President Frank Graham. The attendance was 
large and included some persons who came down from the Modern 
Language Association Convention at Richmond. The program of 
papers was printed in the December, 1936, issue of Hispania. The 
majority of them appear in full in this number; others will be pub- 
lished later. 

The opening session of the convention, held at the Duke Uni- 
versity Union, was presided over by Dr. O. K. Lundeberg, who spoke 
of the honor that the University felt at being host to the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish on their first visit to the state 
and expressed the hope that the meeting might be the means of stim- 
ulating greater interest in Spanish, “which is second in importance 
to English.” He closed his talk with a tribute to Dr. Sturgis E. 
Leavitt, of the University of North Carolina, who has given out- 
standing service in furthering the cause of Spanish in the state. 

Following Dr. Lundeberg, Dr. A. M. Webb, head of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages at Duke, described the origin and devel- 
opment of the University. In tracing its growth from the original 
Trinity College in Randolph County, Dr. Webb gave to his audience 
a clear understanding of the University and its aim. 

Dr. Francis M. Hasbroucke, representing the North Carolina 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, wel- 
comed the Association, and in his report before the meeting stated 
that Spanish is holding its own. 

President Few of Duke University, in voicing the welcome of the 
University, pointed out the practical side to the study of Spanish 
language and literature. It was his conviction that whatever may 
happen to the Mother Country of Spain its great name and heritage 
will live on. 

On the following day Dr. Frank P. Graham, president of the 
University of North Carolina, welcomed the Association to his Uni- 
versity. In discussing the ties which bind the Americas, he said that 
a more general study of Spanish would eliminate the greatest impedi- 


9 
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ment we have to a closer relationship with South America and also 
would increase an understanding of different regions of our own 
country. Because of the importance of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish in furthering the study of Spanish and because 
of the valuable service rendered in it by Dr. Sturgis E. Leavitt, head 
of the Spanish Department of the University of North Carolina, 
Dr. Graham said that the University considered it an honor to be 


joint hosts with Duke University to the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


The Executive Council was organized as follows: present, Pro- 
fessors Joseph W. Barlow, Wilfred A. Beardsley, Alfred Coester, 
Dorothy Schons; by proxy, Miss Peters (Graydon S. Deland), H. 
Alpern (E. B. Place), G. B. Colburn (F. D. Fitz-Gerald). President 
Barlow appointed Professor Coester as acting secretary. As the first 
items of business, the expense account of H. G. Doyle, delegate to 
the Foreign Trade Council Convention at Chicago, was approved and 
ordered paid. The Treasurer was likewise authorized to pay addi- 
tional expenses of the Public Relations Committee, H. Alpern, chair- 
man, incurred for the distribution of the pamphlet Why Spanish to 
the amount of $100. 

The following letter from the Secretary-Treasurer was next read: 


To the Executive Council of the December 18, 1936 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
GENTLEMEN : 

As Secretary-Treasurer I take pleasure in sending the following infor- 
mation and suggestions. 

The membership of the Association in 1936 suffered a net loss of nine- 
teen. Heavy losses in New York and Texas were partially made up by 
gains in Florida and Pennsylvania. The grand total now is 1,527. 

The matter of increasing the membership of the Association is ob- 
viously of vital importance. 

The financial transactions of the year included two extra projects, the 
Ford Memorial Hispantra and the booklet Why Spanish? If due allow- 
ance be made for these, the amount spent for the year would. be about 
$3,500. The item of $600 was not spent, but merely transferred to the 
Life Membership Fund. Now $3,500 is approximately what was taken 
in for 1935 dues, and from advertising, medals, and interest in 1935. 

In fairness to the Editor, who is legally responsible personally for the 
printing of Hispana, the Association ought to keep a substantial amount 
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in the savings bank. Our reserves have been lowered in recent years, and 
the process should not be allowed to continue. 

I would like to recommend that the Council approve of a financial 
policy in which: (1) the amount received as regular income (dues, ad- 
vertising, medals, interest) in one year shall be considered the amount 
available to be budgeted and used in the following year; (2) special 
projects involving expenditure shall have the previous approval of the 
Council; (3) for the present, no traveling expenses or personal expenses 
shall be paid to the officers of the Association or to any other person. 

It is desirable that the Council discuss the question of whether the 
A.A.T.S. should regularly send a representative to the National Foreign 
Trade Convention. Your Treasurer asks for instructions regarding a bill 
presented for traveling expenses of our representative in November, 1936. 

There is also the question of expenses of the Committee on Public 
Relations, of which Dr. Alpern is chairman. The $250 appropriation has 
now been spent. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Guy B. Corsurn, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Council approved of the financial policy as stated in this letter. 

Associate editors of H1spanza to serve the full term of three years 
were elected as follows: Stuart Cuthbertson, University of Colorado; 
O. K. Lundeberg, Duke University ; James O. Swain, Michigan State 
College. 

As the first new business, a discussion was held of the by-law that 
the Chairman of the Committee on Honorary Members should cor- 
respond with the person proposed and present his acceptance before 
offering his name for election. Such correspondence should not be 
entered into till the Committee itself had decided on the candidates. 
A motion was made and carried that “the election of honorary mem- 
bers should be suspended for two years until the Annual Meeting of 
1938, at which time the committee on honorary members may make 
a report.” 

An appropriation of $10 was voted to be paid to C. W. French, 
Boston University, to help in the campaign of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers with the N.E.A. group of superin- 
tendents and supervisors. 

Letters were read from Michigan State College and from the 
newly formed Illinois Chapter of the A.A.T.S. inviting the Asso- 
ciation to be guests for the Twenty-first Annual Meeting. The invi- 
tation of the Illinois Chapter was accepted and it was voted to hold 
the meeting in Chicago on December 30 and 31, 1937. 
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BANQUET 


The annual banquet was held at the Duke University Union. It 
was expected that the Hon. Josephus Daniels, Ambassador to Mexico, 
would be the principal speaker. Instead, the following telegrams from 
him were read: 


I had looked forward with pleasure to attending your session Friday 
night at Duke University. The news has just come of the death of my 
wife’s favorite cousin and my dearest friend. He is to be buried from my 
home in Raleigh Friday afternoon. Under these circumstances I regret 
that I am deprived of the privilege I had cherished of discussing with you 
a subject which lies near our hearts. 

In view of the new-born unity, strengthened by the good-neighbor 
policy and cemented by the epoch-making agreements of the twenty-one 
Pan American states at Buenos Aires, I had purposed to stress the impor- 
tance of the study of English by the Spanish-speaking nations and the 
like mastery of Spanish by English-speaking Americans. These two lan- 
guages should be the joint possession of all the Pan American republics 
and I earnestly hope the day is not far distant when both shall be taught 
in all the educational institutions of this hemisphere. 


JosepHus DANIELS 


I have just received a letter from an American participant in the 
Buenos Aires Conference in which he expresses satisfaction that the 
Conference approved with enthusiasm the proposal of the United States 
for an exchange of professors and students. He says: “The interest taken 
in the development of cultural relations revealed a recognition of the 
generally accepted importance of the educational phase of Pan American- 
ism.” I count this spirit, which was in evidence in all the discussions and 
proceedings of the Conference, as one which will bear fruit in the 
extension of a larger use of English and Spanish in all Pan American 
countries and a consequent drawing together of the peoples of the twenty- 
one nations. It will therefore further the aims and aspirations of your 
organization. 


JosepHus DANIELS 


Excerpts from letters from Ambassador Daniels were also read, 
the first written from Mexico, November 5, and the second dated 
Raleigh, December 23: 


It would make me very happy to attend this banquet. In view of the 
closer co-operation of all Pan American countries, I believe that our 
schools and universities should give Spanish the foremost place among 
the languages taught and that the Latin-American countries ought more 
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and more to add English to their courses of study. They are doing this, 
but it ought to be done more generally. 


Of course, | am much interested in the extension of the study of 
Spanish by the people of our country. South of us they are beginning to 
study English more than we are studying Spanish here. The success of 
the Buenos Aires Conference is going to accelerate intercourse between 
the people of the United States and the nations south of the Rio Grande. 
Therefore, the work which the teachers of Spanish are doing is going to 
be of increasing importance. 


President Barlow read his presidential address, receiving great 
applause for his point of view and his protest at present trends. Dr. 
Coester then read the following. 


Mr. President, Honored Guests, Friends and Fellow Members of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 


It would have been a great pleasure for us to have heard the exposition 
of a great ideal by that idealist, the Hon. Josephus Daniels. From his 
close contacts with Spanish America, he could have given us an authori- 
tative statement concerning Pan Americanism. And we could ha-e told 
him that from the very beginning of this Association many of us have felt 
that the teaching of Spanish would not long continue unless it was taught 
with an idealistic aim; or to use the jargon of the day, unless it possessed 
social content. This aim, simply stated, was that a widespread knowledge 
of Spanish in this country, taught in high schools, where the future leaders 
of our people were receiving their higher education, would help immensely 
in destroying prejudices and incorrect ideas and thus improve relations 
between us and our neighbors in this hemisphere. The barrier of lan- 
guage needed to be broken through as a preliminary to the effective accom- 
plishment of the ideal. In short, for many years the teachers of Spanish 
in this country have been humble and obscure workers in the great field 
of an ideal Pan Americanism. I think their work has begun to bring 
results. 

Opposition to the teaching of Spanish has existed from the first. Since 
our Association stood primarily for the promotion of the teaching of 
Spanish, we were called on to answer the question “Why Spanish.” The 
educationist, our chief adversary, now marching under the banner of 
social content, was then concerned with the crowded curriculum. He was 
momentarily held in check, however, by the public, who demanded that 
their children have the right to study Spanish. Their notion may have been 
that somehow Johnny and Nelly might get a job out of it; but that was 
no more of a dream than the business man’s argument for Pan Ameri- 
canism, to wit, more and better trade with South America. 
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I am not worried in the least by this characteristic combination of 
selfishness and altruism. It has always been so with us. In a recent study 
of the production of textbooks for the teaching of Spanish to English 
speakers, I discovered that the peaks of activity coincided with some his- 
toric event. The first of these was the capture of the port of Buenos 
Aires by the English in 1806. The prefaces of these books spoke enthu- 
siastically of the possibilities of trade with the Spanish colonies. Next 
came the recognition of the independence of the colonies and the proclama- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine in 1823. The teaching of Spanish was in 
consequence actually introduced into Harvard University, though the pro- 
fessors kept the instructor in Spanish, Francis Sales, strictly subordinated. 
The third period of Spanish textbook publication was inspired by the 
Mexican War. The fourth rise began with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, and the tide of production is still rising, though the ebb in sales 
appears to have set in. 

In this last epoch, when our Association was organized, some profes- 
sors tried to do with us just as an earlier generation had done with Francis 
Sales. I refer to the type of professor concerning whom a reporter for 
the Richmond News Leader, covering the M.L.A. Convention, wrote last 
Wednesday. This man was a columnist under obligation to crack jokes 
since his portrait appeared at the top of the column with his nombre de 
guerra. He wrote in a really serious vein: 

“They [the professors] were still arguing about whether Shakespeare 
wrote his own stuff or not and now it appears to be the consensus—at 
least in one little group—that if Shakespeare didn’t do it another guy by 
the name of Shakespeare did do it.” 

Professors of that sort had to be convinced that Spanish was a proper 
subject of instruction in the high school. In the matter of arguments we 
always had one which could not be refuted, namely, the ideal of breaking 
down the barrier of language as a first step toward better relations with 
Spanish-speaking America. 

Though our approach to a realization may be slow, our Association 
has achieved another ideal of which nobody thought when we organized 
in New York City nineteen years ago. Let me put this as a bit of history. 
There existed in New York a local organization of men and women who 
were teaching Spanish in the high schools. Some of us conceived the 
idea of expanding this into a nation-wide association which would hold 
annual meetings. To give our structure local bases, the system of chap- 
ters was created and the whole was bound together and capped by our 
publication Hispanra. The system of chapters has enabled us to hold 
annual meetings in all parts of the United States. Here we are tonight 
in the Southeast, in a region in which I doubt if any Spanish was taught 
in high schools when we organized. This is a material gain. The ideal- 
istic achievement to which I referred is the bringing together and the 
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acquaintance with each other of teachers from such widely separated 
states as California, Texas, and North Carolina, and the sense of unity 
in a common aim which these annual meetings give us. 

The history of chapters reveals one fact and one lesson. The strength 
of the Association consists precisely in the chapters. Only through a 
chapter locally organized and functioning can many teachers, otherwise 
isolated, be interested and helped. A chapter means always the existence 
of an energetic person, one who by his enthusiasm and persistence brings 
his colleagues together; for example, such men as Professors Lundeberg 
and Leavitt. Only through leaders with vision will local chapters thrive. 
The local chapters become the sponsors of the annual meetings. 

One of the difficulties, or, if you prefer professorial jargon, problems, 
in connection with our whole Association is the multiplication of interests 
to which many language teachers are subjected. Too many of them are 
obliged to consider as important to their interests some other language or 
some other organization. 

A fact that is really quite flattering to the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish is that after it became a very patent success teachers 
of other languages imitated us even in the name, and behold the American 
Association of Teachers of German, the American Association of Teach- 
ers of French, the American Association of Teachers of Italian. But 
these names hardly conceal their blanched and pale condition, since they 
may be likened to Jonah swallowed by the whale. 

Speaking of Jonah reminds me of a story. A man had two young 
sons whom he used to amuse with bedtime stories. Sindbad the Sailor 
was a favorite character of these youngsters. When the father had run 
through the traditional repertory he stooped to invention, something like 
this: One day Sindbad was overtaken by a storm and was thrown into the 
ocean. A whale which had been following the ship grabbed him and 
stuffed him down his gullet. When Sindbad recovered a little from his 
surprise at finding himself in a warm, close place, he thought he would 
investigate what sort of jail he was in. So he struck a match. Looking 
around, he discovered a scrawl on the wall. By lighting several matches 
he was able to decipher the name Jonah. In order to think out a plan 
of action Sindbad decided to have a smoke. Out of his pocket he pulled 
his pipe and a little canvas bag of a fine-quality tobacco of a brand known 
as Bull Durham. After he had the pipe drawing well and the atmos- 
phere resembled that in the dens of some language teachers, Sindbad felt 
himself being violently pushed and shoved about. Before he realized what 
the trouble was, he found himself lying in shallow water on a beach. 

Now this is a new version of a folklore story which I feel certain Pro- 
fessor Boggs will wish to add to his collection and classify, perhaps as 
Bl4xi. The sequel to it he will no doubt reject. The two boys went to 
Sunday school the next Sunday. Let us call them Fred and Frank. The 
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lesson for the day dealt with the story of Jonah. When the teacher had 
finished her narrative, she asked: “Now, why do you suppose the whale 
threw Jonah up?” 

One of the boys immediately replied, “I know! Jonah smoked his 
pipe and it made the whale sick.” 

This story suggests a difficult dilemma. Which boy made the remark? 

Was it Fred or Frank who had a sense of logic so that he drew a 
conclusion which his father did not state, namely, that tobacco smoke from 
Sindbad’s pipe made the whale sick? Was it Fred or Frank who was so 
credulous and literal-minded that he believed the story? Was it Fred or 
Frank who was such a mischievous little scamp that he deliberately planned 
to disconcert the teacher? You will observe that there are psychological 
problems here worthy of study by educational experts. Each of these 
questions would furnish enough matter for discussion to occupy an hour 
of class time. And think of the vast bibliography of periodical literature 
pertinent to these topics which would require examination. In the future, 
should such a problem as this arise, there will be on file the record of the 
IQ’s of each individual taken at three-month intervals. Scientific measure- 
ments would then greatly assist in the solution of an intricate problem. 

Dropping jests now, let us consider another aspect of the need for 
more widespread instruction in Spanish in this country. Let me introduce 
this by asking you a question as it was put to me in a telegraph office when 
I handed in a cablegram for Buenos Aires: “Where is Bunos Airs? in 
Brazil?” Of course, such a question is merely an illustration of general 
ignorance, but the matter assumes greater importance since a certain trend 
in American journalism has come into vogue. Nowadays the write-up 
boys are supposed to function as encyclopedias for the newspaper readers 
and dress up a news item with all sorts of additional and miscellaneous 
information. Too often they are encyclopedias of ignorance when the item 
refers to Spanish America. Apparently they seek counsel chiefly with 
their imaginations. Recently when President Roosevelt was in Buenos 
Aires I read a whole column of geographical description and of details 
about the government and political history of the Argentine that was quite 
comparable in imaginative power to the story of Sindbad and the whale. 
Now the Bible says something to the effect that when the blind lead the 
blind both fall into the ditch. If the newspapers are going to educate the 
public, courses in Spanish ought to be obligatory in schools of journalism. 
The best we can do is to teach Spanish to as many individual readers as 
possible. 

If it were the custom to offer toasts, I would conclude with a triple 
one: First, to more and better Spanish ; second, to an ever increasing unity 
and acquaintance among teachers of Spanish, as typified by this meeting; 
and, third, to the preservation of our Association from the absorptive 
influences of any whale of an organization. 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


The Auditing Committee, composed of Professors O. H’. Green 
and J. O. Swain, reported that they had examined the books of ac- 
count of the Secretary-Treasurer, Professor G. B. Colburn, and 
found them properly kept and correct. The report was accepted. 
Treasurer Colburn’s annual report was read. 


Annual Report of the Treasurer as of December 10, 1936 
RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES 


President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Advertising ; Chapter Adviser 
Hispania, back numbers Business Manager 
: Editor’s Fund 
HIsPANIA, reprints sold... ‘ Editor’s Fund, diminution 
Interest ; in balance 
Mailing list sold (partial). . HIspaNiA, addressing .... 
Medals sold ‘ HIsPANIA, printing, four 
‘eee Geka issues 
Life Membership Fund... 
Life Membership Fund, ad- 
1936 balance justment of interest 
1937 dues (to date) . Medals, purchased 
1938 dues (to date) Postage and expressage... 
Amount on hand* $2,951.80 Printing, miscellaneous ... 
Plus bills receivable 108.00 Public Relations, Commit- 


—_—_—— tee on 
3 $3,059.80 Refunds 
Less bills payable 650.00 


Resources of treasury. ..$2,409.80 
Life Membership Fund, 
U.S. bonds at par 


Total -resources 


* Location of amount on hand: 
Cheque account, Bank 
America 
Savings account, No. 11561.. 
Savings account, No. 41785.. 
In Editor’s Fund 


$2,951.80 


A motion was made and carried that the report be approved. 

After a statement to the meeting of the measures taken by the 
Executive Council, the teller reported the election of the following 
officers: President, Edwin B. Place, Northwestern University ; Third 
Vice-President, Willis Knapp Jones, Miami University; Secretary- 
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Treasurer, G. B. Colburn (incumbent), Fresno (California) State 
College; Members of Executive Council (three-year term), Mary 
Eleanor Peters, San Mateo, California, and Lulu G. Adams, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. 

President Place was duly installed. After he took the chair the 
following resolution was passed : 


Resolved, That the American Association of Teachers of Spanish at 
the conclusion of this the Twentieth Annual Meeting express most hearty 
thanks and appreciation to Duke University and the University of North 
Carolina, joint hosts to this meeting; to Presidents William P. Few and 
Frank P. Graham; to Professor and Mrs. A. M. Webb; to Professor and 
Mrs. O. K. Lundeberg; to Professor and Mrs. Sturgis E. Leavitt; to the 
members of the local committees on arrangements; and to the many 
other persons of Durham and Chapel Hill who extended such lavish and 
wholehearted hospitality. 

And Be It Further Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions shall be 
forwarded by the Secretary to the respective presidents and heads of 
department of the universities. 














THE INTERPRETIVE VALUE OF SPANISH- 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 


The name of Duke University has long been synonymous in my 
mind with the Duke University Press. Here is published the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. Occasionally the Press puts out a book 
concerning some topic in Spanish-American history which I have the 
privilege of reviewing. I know the University itself offers courses on 
Spanish-American history, but I am not familiar with details. All this 
has a close relation with my own particular interest, which is litera- 
ture written in Spanish by Americans of different countries. I am 
therefore glad to have an opportunity to discuss at Duke University 
a matter which I consider of importance. 

The name “Spanish-American literature” is misleading. It implies 
a greater unity than the topic itself possesses. The term is somewhat 
comparable to that of European literature. In this case the only unity 
is geographical, despite certain literary relations between the litera- 
tures of the different European countries. A geographical unity exists 
also in the writings produced by Spanish Americans ; in addition, there 
is the unity of language, but, beyond that, very little or nothing. After 
the various countries of Spanish America achieved their independence, 
each of them went its own way in literature as well as in its political 
history. But these two, literary history and political history, in any 
country are so yoked together that any attempt to divorce them results 
in an incomplete comprehension of either. Probably every professor 
of Spanish-American history would be quite willing to accept as an 
axiom my statement that a knowledge of the general outline of Cuban, 
Mexican, or Argentine history is essential to an understanding of the 
general course of literature produced by Cubans, Mexicans, or Ar- 
gentines. How about the reverse of this? How many professors of 
Spanish-American history would admit that a knowledge of Cuban, 
Mexican, or Argentine literature was essential to an adequate under- 
standing of the history of Cuba, Mexico, or Argentina? One or two 
have admitted this to me—privately, however. On the other hand a 
Chilean professor who came to the University of California to give 
courses on South American history told me that he had selected a 
volume entitled The Literary History of Spanish America as the best 
textbook by which students could follow his lectures on political his- 
tory. This is an example of how convinced Spanish Americans are 
that their literary history and political history are inseparable. 
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Many years ago, a Colombian, Manuel Anzisar, wrote: 


Literature, especially that of a new people, is the mirror which reflects 
its entire social life both private and public. Literary works are the heralds 
of the ideas which prevail in each epoch and become popular. In conse- 
quence, the study of literature is indispensable for the comprehension of a 
people’s history. It expresses their ideas and the facts which spring from 
these ideas. Thus the history of literature in relation to a people is not 
merely one face but the principal one of its political history. One wit- 
nesses as it were the intellectual birth of their political history. One sees 
it grow and develop into a historic personality. 


Examples of the relation between the political history of any 
country and the literature which it has produced are numerous and 
may be selected from any of them. Let us consider for a moment the 
literary history of Cuba. The political history of Cuba differs from 
that of the other countries since it had the status of a colony through- 
out the nineteenth century, the period when the other countries were 
developing their historic personalities. In consequence, intellectual 
men, instead of devoting their time to political administration, were 
thrown upon their own resources. This explains perhaps the enor- 
mous amount of verses written by Cubans. Some have taken this 
poetic activity to be evidence of a certain frivolousness of the Cuban 
mind. It is nothing of the sort. It is merely evidence that active minds 
debarred from taking part in politics had to find some occupation. 
Now if we scrutinize Cuban poems carefully we will discover that 
they frequently conceal an intense propaganda for separation from 
Spain. The Spanish censor of the press in Havana was very active. 
It was necessary to delude his vigilant eye. The success which Cubans 
attained forms a long and fascinating story. I will cite one example, 
a sentimental poem in the form of a ballad entitled “Fidelia” by Juan 
Clemente Zenea. 

The poet “remembers a happy day ten years ago, when he was 
seated with his beloved in a wood beside a running brook, but alas!” 
now, 


I am sad and thou art dead! 


By the Cubans who used to recite this poem with the ever recurring 
refrain the dead sweetheart was understood to be Cuba. Fidelia was 
a symbol of their beloved Cuba. 

A Spanish literary critic, Menéndez y Pelayo, wrote concerning 
this poem: “Among Zenea’s verses there stands out a masterful 
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romance, ‘Fidelia,’ with plain imitations of the ‘Souvenir’ by Alfred 
de Musset.” 

I like to quote this left-handed compliment because it shows what 
stupidities can be uttered by literary critics when they refuse to see 
how close the relation is between literature and political history. There 
may be both formal and verbal reminiscences of Musset in Zenea’s 
romance but why elaborate on them and omit all mention of the politi- 
cal significance ? 

Another example of interpretative value taken from Cuban litera- 
ture relates to the Cuban flag. The historians write that a flag of 
this type with a single white star in a triangular field was first used 
by the filibustering expedition of Narciso Lépez in 1851. What sug- 
gested the single star? No absolute proof of the answer that 1 am 
going to give is possible. What I can show you is that a Cuban poet, 
José Maria Heredia, some twenty-five years before, in 1823, wrote 
a poem, “The Star of Cuba.” He had just been banished for partici- 
pation in the activities of a revolutionary society of young men. With 
the extreme bitterness of disappointed rage, he identified liberty with 
the star of Cuba, which now, he cries, will be eclipsed for a hundred 
years. In another poem bearing the date of 1825, “Return to the 
South,” he addressed his lyre, “In noble fight thou wilt thunder again 
when Cuba cheers on her sons and we see her star shining.” A year 
later in Mexico, Venus, “the star of the silent afternoon,” inspired 
him to write lines filled with memories of Cuba and aspirations for his 
native land. 

The figure of the eclipse was taken up by a younger contemporary, 
Ramon de Palma, who wrote a rather lengthy poetic exhortation to 
his countrymen with the title “La Estrella de Cuba’ and the refrain 
“Raise, Cuba, thy outraged head, and don’t permit thy star to be 
eclipsed.” 

When about 1848 or 1850 Cuban societies were organized in the 
United States to assist the filibustering expeditions of Narciso Lépez, 
one of them bore the name “La Estrella Solitaria.” It seems to me 
that the literary parentage of the star in the Cuban flag is sufficiently 
evident. As further testimony listen to this passage from Menéndez 
y Pelayo, written about five years before the final revolution of 1895. 


The name of Heredia is for the Cuban separatists not merely the name 
of an excellent poet whose place is next to that of Quintana and Gallego, 
but it is a symbol, a revolutionary banner, the estrella solitaria in a stormy 


sky. 
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Examples of what I am calling the interpretive value of Spanish- 
American literature may be found in any country; Argentina espe- 
cially, because it may be affirmed that the Argentine Republic owes 
all its progress and even its name to men who had ideals and fought 
for them along lines expressed literarywise. 

I am not including here such books as Alberdi’s Las bases y 
puntos de partida para la organizacién de la Republica Argentina or 
the political writings of Sarmiento; but Sarmiento’s important work 
Facundo can certainly be classified as literature. And, speaking of 
classification, librarians find difficulty in classifying Facundo. Some 
put it under the head of description, others term it biography or politi- 
cal propaganda, and I have even seen it listed as a novel. The way in 
which it was written accounts for this heterogeneous character. Sar- 
miento wrote it from day to day as copy for a newspaper in Santiago 
de Chile. Being an Argentine exile, he very easily learned that 
Chileans had vague ideas about Argentina and its inhabitants. For 
that reason he began to describe typical Argentine characters. He 
linked these together as the products of their environment, a vast 
grassy plain, and he found a stark contrast between the semibar- 
barians of the Pampa and the dwellers in the large towns. Having 
finished with all the different types that occurred to his mind, and 
since the popularity of his sketches called for more copy, he began 
writing the biography of one of these typical characters, Facundo 
Quiroga, known as the Tiger of the Plains on account of his ruthless 
cruelty. He had come to his end, just a few years before, by assassi- 
nation supposedly instigated by the tyrant Juan Manuel de Rosas. 
The theme of Argentine life was not exhausted by the death of 
Facundo Quiroga. It led Sarmiento into a description of conditions 
under Rosas, with the result that this section of his book contained 
much bitter propaganda and abuse of the tyrant. 

Sarmiento entitled the first edition of his book Civilizacién y 
barbarie because he believed he had developed in scientific fashion 
the thesis that towns were the centers of progress while country re- 
gions were retrograde. The way out of barbarism was to encourage 
the building of more towns. To populate these centers of civilization, 
Europeans should be invited to cross the ocean and settle in them. 
This theory was more fully developed by Sarmiento’s political rival, 
Alberdi, who summed the matter up in three words, “gobernar es 
poblar.” 


You will find a full discussion in historical writings, with statistics 
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of immigration and its results on the social history of the Argentine. 
Unless, however, you turn to Argentine literature you will learn 
nothing of the human side of this business, with the bitterness be- 
tween the earlier population of mixed Spanish and Indian blood ; the 
gaucho and creole, who knew only how to ride a horse and raise 
cattle, on the one side of the conflict, and on the other, the newcomer, 
the Italian, the gringo, who built wire fences around plots of ground 
to protect his wheat and potatoes. Literature plainly interprets 
history. 

Did Sarmiento and Alberdi conceive this idea of bringing Euro- 
pean immigrants to populate the wide wastes of the pampa? No. 
Facundo first appeared in the year 1845; Alberdi’s Las bases in 1852. 

Nearly thirty years before, in 1822, Bernardino Rivadavia, then 
prime minister of the governor of the province of Buenos Aires, 
built some water works to supply the city with water from the river 
Parana. A poet, Juan Cruz Varela, celebrated the occasion by a poem. 
Here are a few lines in translation : 


The waters run and, since the streams of national wealth keep pace, the 
whole world beats at our shores. The families of the European, tired of 
warfare, leave their homes and bid farewell to the soil that refused them 
bread. Their vessel arrives at the Argentine shore. To the fields they 
hasten and there they multiply like the seed they cast upon the soil. The 
population increases. No longer do the fields lack arms for labor nor does 
the desert weep. Ceres and Pomona and the other guardian deities preside 
in joy at the work as if the golden age had returned. 


This brings me to another illustration from Argentine history, 
and by way of introduction I should like to quote from an article 
which appeared in the Hispanic American Historical Review, Vol- 
ume XIV, Number 4, “Mariano Moreno: The Making of an Insur- 
gent,” by Harold F. Peterson: 


The movement for independence in Hispanic America made little no- 
ticeable progress until insurgent leaders had transmitted their doctrines of 
revolution to the masses and had instilled into them an impassioned desire 
for emancipation. Nevertheless, behind these “practical enterprises of the 
revolution there was a body of thought and opinion, forming the intellectual 
background of the revolution.” In the viceroyalty of Rio de la Plata this 
intellectual movement had its beginnings in the last years of the eighteenth 
century, developed with a rapidly heightening intensity in the first decade 
of the nineteenth century, and was directly responsible for the full fury of 
the revolutionary activities which began in 1810. 
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This is a very useful article and well documented, for the author 
quotes or refers to no less than nineteen books or monographs. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Peterson’s opening paragraph is largely a quotation 
and gives no indication that he had examined the documents which 
reveal the intellectual background of the revolution. Perhaps he 
would have been surprised at the necessity of reading books classified 
as literature and even some poems. Do not think, I beg of you, that 
I am harshly criticizing Mr. Peterson’s article, because, as I have said, 
it is good, and it was not incumbent on him to do more than accept 
these statements by others in his introduction to his main topic, the 
activities of Manuel Moreno. I selected Mr. Peterson’s article be- 
cause it afforded me an excellent example of a characteristic com- 
mon to the majority of North American writers on the history of 
Latin America, their attitude of indifference and unconcern toward 
whatever seems to them can be labeled literature. When Mr. Peter- 
son refers to the editorship by Mariano Moreno of the Gazeta de 
Buenos-Ayres he writes: 


It was designed by its founder to publish articles on such subjects as 
the foreign relations of the Junta, the conduct of finances and the condition 
of the public treasury, and to print the views of private persons. That the 
periodical achieved the purposes of Moreno seemed certain, for it pub- 
lished data on the risings of the people in Buenos Aires, in the other 
Argentine provinces and in various South American countries; it printed 
proclamations and orders of the Junta and it reprinted articles of foreign 
newspapers on the revolution. 


In the same volume of the Gazeta to which the article refers there 
also appeared something much more important in my opinion than 
the data “on the risings of the people in Buenos Aires.” It is a poem, 
a significant poem because it reveals something of the mental attitude 
of those who favored the revolution and, no doubt, of Moreno him- 
self. It is entitled “Marcha patriética,’ “composed by a citizen of 


Buenos Aires to sing to the music which another citizen is arranging.” 
The chorus ran: 


Sud americanos, 
mirad ya lucir 
de la dulce patria 
la aurora feliz. 


The date of the issue of the Gazeta de Buenos-Ayres in which this 
appears is November 15, 1810. In the previous number, for Octo- 
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ber 25, there had been printed another “Cancidén patriética,” inferior 
in merit but indicative of the same mental processes. Its chorus was: 


Viva compatriotas 
nuestro patrio suelo 
y la heroyca junta 
de nuestro gobierno. 


The first stanza bids patriots sing because “we have the happy aurora 
in our hemisphere.” The figure of the aurora was commonly used in 
Spanish America to symbolize the revolution and the dawn of liberty. 
But the wording of these songs and their choruses is important to 
consider in reference to the coup which Moreno delivered at the 
president of the Junta, Cornelio Saavedra, early in December. Mr. 
Peterson gives at some length the story of the quarrel between Moreno 
and Saavedra, and quite properly because it is the climax of the events 
in the fateful year 1810. Saavedra, as president of the Junta, had 
taken the position in the government formerly occupied by the viceroy, 
and received, whenever he made a public appearance, the same honors. 
One of these honors was to be greeted by the music of the marcha 
real. Now to my mind it is evident from the titles “Cancién patridtica” 
and “Marcha patriética,” the laudation of the “junta de nuestro 
gobierno,” and the sense of many phrases which I will not take time 
to expound, as well as the fact of their publication in the Gazeta, that 
Moreno was planning to do away with the marcha real and substitute 
a marcha patriética. Later, the adopting of such a song was one of 
the first acts of the Constituent Assembly of 1813. The words and 
music of that marcha are now known as the Argentine national hymn. 

There remains another aspect to the relation between the teaching 
of Spanish-American literature and Spanish-American history that is 
worth considering. 

We teachers of Spanish have been advancing all sorts of reasons 
why Spanish should be taught in our schools and colleges. One of 
the most important of these is the contention that through the study 
of Spanish the young people of the United States will be brought to 
a sympathetic attitude toward the other peoples on this continent. 
This idea is not one that emanates solely from North Americans. 
Articles written by Spanish-speaking Americans almost universally 
refer to the barrier of language. It is plain that the knowledge of the 
ideals cherished by the peoples who live both north and south of the 
Rio Grande will do much to break down hostile feelings between 
them. These ideals are expressed in their respective literatures. 
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On the other hand, do the facts of history assist in a better under- 
standing between these same peoples? That depends, it seems to me, 
on how the facts of history are taught and the purpose that lies behind 
the teaching. Very often in the teaching of a foreign people’s history - 
facts are selected and presented for the purpose of arousing feelings 
of enmity rather than friendship. I am not maintaining that our pro- 
fessors of Spanish-American history deliberately arrange the facts 
in such fashion as to throw aspersion upon the character of Spanish 
Americans. But somehow Spanish Americans do feel that we hold 
them in light esteem. In this respect I remember an address by 
Enrique Molina, organizer and director of the University of Con- 
cepcién in Chile. In the course of his address he read a list of the 
characteristics of Spanish Americans which he had culled from many 
sources. It would be hardly possible to think of any bad quality 
which human beings possess that he did not mention. The speaker 
said he was willing to plead guilty to some of these bad qualities but 
he never knew he was that bad. I question whether the teaching of 
Latin-American history in our schools will do much toward creating 
a better feeling between the peoples of English-speaking and Spanish- 
speaking nations unless Spanish-American literature is well repre- 
sented. In this literature are to be found the ideals of Spanish Ameri- 
cans. The fact that some men were selfish and often thwarted the 
realization of these ideals must be recognized. But let the idealistic 
intentions of one group of individuals be as clearly demonstrated as 
the results of selfish action which goes by the name of history. In 
other words, let Spanish-American literature illustrate and interpret 
Spanish-American history. 

ALFRED COESTER 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





THREE RECENT VENEZUELAN NOVELS 


Spanish America has given to the world a number of first-rate 
poets. She has also produced probably more than her quota of versi- 
fiers and poetasters. Of course the prose as well as the verse of the 
modernistas has found its imitators. In Venezuela, the somewhat 
empty prettiness of the tales of Manuel Diaz Rodriguez and Alejandro 
Fernandez Garcia becomes at times a bit cloying. But the end was not 
yet, for, as poetic art has moved in the direction of expressionism and 
surrealismo, many prose writers have allowed themselves to be lured 
into those same deep waters. And, worst of all, these clever young 
men seem to have had a bad influence upon some established writers 
who are old enough to know better. 

The case of the Venezuelan Enrique Bernardo Nijiez is similar. 
As a satirist he had every right to be proud of the unpopularity which 
was his when, in 1920, he brought out his impudent novel Después de 
Ayacucho. Entirely different is his Cubagua,’ published a dozen 
years later. This is a novel of tedium and stagnation on the island of 
Margarita and at the pearl fisheries off the coast of near-by Cubagua. 
The thread of plot concerns a government official who goes to Cubagua 
to supervise the pearl fishing and, once there, accepts a bribe in return 
for winking at out-of-season operations. On this slender thread are 
strung incidents and characters of today as well as legends of the 
Indians and the Conquistadores of the sixteenth century. For Cubagua 
is a novel of historical “evocations” and the best of these is the ac- 
count of the attack upon the colonial city of Nueva Esparta by the 
Carib Indians. 

It would be impossible to say whether the confusion of the novel 
is due to the author’s laziness or to his cleverness, but a similar helter- 
skelteriness might almost have been achieved by allowing the wind 
to blow through the notes of some cultured and imaginative tourist. 
Certain of the minor characters are well sketched; for example, the 
sixty-year-old judge, the victim of his mulatto cook and mistress, is 
more convincing than is the beautiful, pearl-worshiping Indian sor- 
ceress who, we are told, went to college at Princeton! 

Concerning the novel and its style the opinions of two Venezuelan 
writers are of interest: 


1 Enrique Bernardo Nijfiez, Cubagua (2*. ed., Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1935) 
(1*. ed., Paris, 1931). 
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Es una novela que se convierte en poema, que naufraga en un bello 
poema, en el cual el ayer y el hoy se confunden; la realidad de hoy se pierde 
en la evocacién del pasado y el pasado lejano se incorpora al presente, 
envolviéndonos en un halo de cosas reales e irreales, de vida y de suefio. 
—José Nucete Sardi. 


Es tal la fantasmagoria que me produce en la mente, por lo bello del 
relato, que se enturbia mi capacidad de captacién, y ya me creo que hablo 
con personajes de la Conquista o con seres de nuestros dias.—Juan José 
Churién. 


In Spanish America there has also developed an abundant litera- 
ture of satire and invective directed against the dictators so character- 
istic of the new republics of the south. From the safety of Paris, 
Madrid, New York, or Curacao, Venezuelan exiles have frequently 
written and published such books during the lifetimes of the various 
“tyrants.” The only alternative is to await the dictator’s death or 
downfall. The twenty-seven-year “reign” of General Juan Vicente 
Gémez came to an end at his death early in 1936 and the eminent 
critic, Julio Planchart, has just published in Caracas a book entitled 
La repiblica de Cain, comedia vil e irrepresentable en un prélogo y 
cinco jornadas escrita en versos.2 The author says that the manu- 
script was completed over twenty years ago. And indeed it is such 
a well-conceived, well-written satire that, if it had been published 
before President Gomez’ death, Mr. Planchart would undoubtedly 
have been rewarded by a one-way trip to prison. The 240-page work 
is written in verses of seven, eleven, and fourteen syllables ; the rhyme- 
scheme is often irregular and some of the verses are unrhymed or 
in assonance. 

In the first act Cain and Esau reach a land called Las Islas Mer- 
madas. There Cain becomes dictator and Esau is his adviser. Screen- 
ing his activities behind the names of some of his servile partisans, 
Cain grants to himself a nation-wide monopoly of the sale of such 
necessities as cattle, malaria cures, toilet paper, and laxatives. Mean- 
while, he revels in the abject flattery of Ananias, Caifas, General 
Macabeo, a mulatto poet, and others. The forces of righteousness 
are represented by Pericles, by the Cynic, and by the Young Man. 
Among a host of other characters are Indians, Negroes, soldiers, a 
muleteer, the Voice of Conscience, and the Eye of Conscience. In 


2 Julio Planchart, La republica de Cain, comedia vil e irrepresentable en un 
prélogo y cinco jornadas escrita en versos (Editorial Elite, Caracas, 1936). 
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the last act the revolutionary general Yacui enters the capital in 
triumph and hangs Cain in the plaza. Then, in a flash, Yacu takes on 
the form and appearance of Cain and says to the assembled people: 


Os regiré por una eternidad: 
asi lo ha impuesto la fatalidad. 
Cain es inmortal. ; No lo sabéis? (p. 234) 


But the “comedy” does not end with this cynical outburst, for the 
Young Man expresses a faith in better things to come in the far- 
distant future. 

Romulo Gallegos long ago expressed a desire to “novelar los dis- 
tintos aspectos de mi pais.” His first and second novels, Reinaldo 
Solar (1920) and La Trepadora (1925), treat of plantation life in the 
country round about Caracas. The setting of Dofia Barbara (1929) 
is placed in the Ilanos which constitute the hinterland of San Fer- 
nando de Apure. Again, the Jlanos of the extreme western part of 
Venezuela offer the scene of the wanderings of the rustic troubadour, 
Florentino de Arauca, the protagonist of Cantaclaro, which was pub- 
lished in 1934. 

Canaima’ is the novel of the selva; specifically of the selva which 
lies south of the Orinoco, just above its delta and near the frontier of 
British Guiana. The title, Canaima, is the Indian name of the evil 
spirit which personifies the malevolent aspects of the forest. And it 
is the selva, as an inspirer of greed and hate, of awe and terror, which 
is the real protagonist of this novel. This theme is not entirely new. 
The cruel peonage inflicted upon the rubber gatherers of the Peruvian 
and Colombian selvas led to investigation by an English commission 
headed by Sir Roger Casement in 1910 and inspired the novel La 
vordgine published in 1924 by the Colombian novelist José Eustacio 
Rivera. 

In Gallegos’ novel we sense the evil done by Canaima as we note 
how the selva affects the lives and personalities of all men there— 
the Indians as well as the racionales (as the white, black, and half- 
breed representatives of our nominally Christian civilization are 
called). The selva lures men by offering wealth in the form of rub- 
ber, gutta-percha, tonka beans, feathers, diamonds, and gold. Then 
greed, quickened by a vain dream of riches, leads to violence, peonage, 
vice, disease, and death. 


8 Rémulo Gallegos, Canaima (novela) (2*. ed., Editorial Araluce, Barce- 
lona, 1935). 
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The novel is, however, much more than a vivid restatement of the 
somewhat time-worn thesis that the attempt to plunder one’s way to 
wealth is productive of much evil. Presentation of the logical result 
of greed is often subordinated to the portrayal of the attitude which 
different personalities assume when confronted by the savage exuber- 
ance of the selva. In this work we shall find little of the unreasoning 
terror produced in the imagination of neurotic city dwellers such as 
Arturo Cova in La vordgine, because most of the characters are ac- 
customed to the environment. Mr. Davenport, an affable North 
American settler, remains in the selva because of his own inertia. The 
decadent Count Giaffaro has a tendency toward insanity and finds a 
sort of catharsis in contemplating the selva. In the unruly adven- 
turers, the wild forest brings out el hombre macho. In the case of the 
Indian, it is suggested that what seems to be contemplative mysticism 
is more probably complete submergence of the personality in a pan- 
theistic spirit world. 

With the important exception of greed, nearly all these tendencies 
and attitudes are synthesized in the character of Marcos Vargas, the 
hero of the novel. In Marcos, selva-madness took a dynamic, orgias- 
tic form ; in one tremendous scene he tears off his clothing and walks 
naked and exulting through wind and rain while the lightning flashes 
and great trees topple about him. Here is no example of that literary 
trick known as the pathetic fallacy. Marcos also understands the 
Indian, dreams of helping him resist the white man’s “civilization,” 
and, in the end, marries an Indian girl and goes native. 

But, lest all this seem too sad and earnest, let us not forget that 
the book is enlivened by unusual types, popular superstitions, work- 
songs, and humorous episodes. For example, Juan Solito, hunter and 
philosopher, believes in wer-tigers ; he is also convinced that the min- 
ing of gold is wicked and therefore tries to make partial restitution by 
burying in the ground every gold coin which he receives. Also there 
is a yarn about two young cutups who arranged to be married at a 
double wedding by proxy, then returned unexpectedly in order to 
crash the gate as unbidden guests at their own weddings. 

Canaima is the fifth excellent novel which Rémulo Gallegos has 
published ; it has the variety of character and incident which we have 
come to expect of its author; and, best of all, the novel shows a true 
appreciation of real human values, expressed in a manner which 
never becomes dull or preachy. 

Ditiwyn R. RATCLIFF 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





GUSTAVO ADOLFO BECQUER AS A JOURNALIST 


A STUDY IN PARTICULAR OF HIS EDITORIAL WORK 
IN EL MUSEO UNIVERSAL DURING 1866 


During this recent anniversary year of his birth, much has been 
said of the works of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, and shortly before the 
outbreak of the Spanish revolution there appeared many articles in 
Spanish periodicals, one in particular being a special issue of the ABC. 
These articles emphasized the poetic quality of the Rimas' and the 
evidences of the dreamer in the leyendas, dwelling upon the interde- 
pendence between these works as well as the close inspirational rela- 
tionship between the prose writings of Gustavo and the excellent 
drawings of his brother Valeriano Bécquer. 

There is another side of Bécquer’s not very copious work which 
has been commented on only in a passing way by the biographers and 
critical writers of the poet; these studies are largely confined to the 
prologues to various editions of the poet’s works.? This phase is 
Bécquer’s journalistic endeavors to which he resorted largely after 
1862, when the two brothers were starving in mutual misery in 
Madrid.* Even earlier we find that Bécquer wrote for the daily paper 
El Contempordneo in 1861. He abandoned this work for a while to 
try to restore his, by then, hopelessly broken health. He returned to 
this paper in 1862, at the same time having a few poems and articles 
in the short-lived Gaceta Literaria of that year.* In all the Spanish 
prologue studies we find the author next mentioned in connection 
with La [lustracién de Madrid, organized by Gasset and bringing out 
its initial number on January 12, 1870, which continued to appear 
every two weeks until the number 58 of May 30, 1872, or about a 
year and a half after the death of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer. 

In this periodical appear descriptive and costumbrista articles by 
Bécquer until the death of his artist-brother Valeriano three months 
before his own death, that is, in September, 1870. His last contribu- 
tion was one of the Rimas, number 39 of the manuscript and number 


1 Bécquer, Obras (7th ed., Fernando Fé, Madrid, 1911). 
2 Bécquer, Obras escogidas, prologue of Quintero Brothers (ed., Las cien 
mejores obras de la literatura espaiiola, number 39, n.d.) ; Bécquer, Paginas des- 


conocidas, edited by Figueroa, prologue of Narciso Campillo (Renacimiento, 
Madrid). 


8 Bécquer, Obras, prologue of R. Correa (Madrid), p. 18. 
4 Bécquer, Paginas desconocidas, prologue of N. Campillo, pp. 21-22. 
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4 of the published Obras.* Following this September issue there is 
silence until we read in the issue of December 27, 1870, on the front 
page of number 24 of this first year of its publication: 


Una nueva desgracia acaba de experimentar La ILustrAcION DE Ma- 
prip. El Sr. D. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, su director literario, ha fallecido. 

Tres meses hace que su hermano el inspirado dibujante cuyas obras han 
admirado nuestros suscritores, habia muerto dejandole el alma traspasada 
de dolor. Una enfermedad de caracter crénico, pero cuyo imprevisto y 
extraordinario desarrollo ha sido debido a la soledad en que se encontré su 
alma, y a ese oculto fuego de la tristeza que consume rapidamente el cuerpo 
mas joven y robusto, ha dado fin a sus dias. 

El profundo sentimiento que nos abruma es ageno, hoy como lo fué 
antes, en la época de la muerte del ilustre pintor, a la consideracién del 
gran vacio que deja en estas columnas; uno y otro, lo mismo Bécquer el 
artista que Bécquer el poeta, genios no bastante conocidos y mal, muy mal 
recompensados por la suerte, eran dos ilustraciones patrias. 

En el préximo numero publicaremos la biografia y retrato de D. Gus- 
tavo Adolfo Bécquer. 


The promised article appeared in number 25 of the second year 
of the Jlustracién de Madrid, to the extent of three and a half col- 
umns, and is the same short essay by Narciso Campillo which later 
appeared as the prologue of Pdginas desconocidas edited by Fernando 
Iglesias Figueroa, where this biographical prologue is marked “tné- 
dita.” Thus in these prologues, as in the obituary notice, we find 
Bécquer spoken of as the literary editor. The editorials of the 
magazine appeared under the caption of “Eco” and above the signa- 
ture of Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer, who was followed by one Isidoro 
Fernandez Flores. 

The year 1870 found Bécquer languishing in the last months of 
an already fatal case of tuberculosis, his energies burned out, his 
hopes dissipated. His articles other than in the editorial columns are 
largely a matter of revamping the writings produced while he was 
trying to gain health by repose at the Monastery of Veruela or at 
the Baths of Fitero. Leaving this final year of the poet’s life shad- 
owed by death, let us see what work of a journalistic nature was 
accomplished by Bécquer while he still had a measure of hope. In the 
Biografia anecdética de Bécquer by Lopez-Mufiez we read: 


5 Bécquer, Libro de los gorriones, Biblioteca Nacional, Ms. 13,216; Shone, 
Hispania, XIII, 469-84. 
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En el nimero primero del afio de 1866 de El Museo Universal corres- 
pondiente al 7 de enero del afio indicado, encargése Gustavo Adolfo de la 
confeccién de la Revista de la semana, que siguié haciendo hasta el nimero 
32, que se publicé el 12 de agosto. 


This is one of the few references to this period of Bécquer’s news- 
paper life, although Professor William Samuel Hendrix makes note 
of this work in his recently published Short Stories and Poems of 
Bécquer.6 We are told by Hurtado that El Museo Universal was a 
weekly magazine published between 1859 and 1869," but this does not 
accord with the front-page heading of the number in which Bécquer 
made his debut, where the heading reads: 


Num. 1. Maprip 7 DE ENERO DE 1866 ANo X 


which would indicate that it was completing the decade of its exist- 
ence in that year. The bottom of the last column of the last page of 
each issue bears this interesting note of management: 


Director y Editor Responsable D. José Gaspar 
Imprenta de Gaspar y Roig, Editores: Madrid, Principe, 4 


Here we have the sensitive poet, Bécquer, compelled to face the 
economic, political, physical, and social world about him, and in his 
articles under the title “Revista de la semana” we shall see what reac- 
tion he had toward this exterior world of which he was so little a 
part. The full title which appeared at the end of each weekly review 
and just over Bécquer’s signature was: “Por la revista y la parte no 
firmada de este nimero.” There are sufficient articles signed by the 
single initials A., B., or G. to support the claim that these are the 
partes no firmadas. ‘In these issues, moreover, Bécquer wrote many 
descriptive and costumbrista articles to accompany, or to be illustrated 
by, the splendid drawings of Valeriano Bécquer, Laporta, and the 
regular staff engraver, Rico. It is not often mentioned that Gustavo 
wrote articles for or accompanied by the work of artists other than 
his brother. As a case in point we have in the number 6 issue of the 
year 1866 of El Museo Universal an article entitled “El Carneval,” 
which is accompanied by a sketch by D. Periu entitled “El Carneval 
en Madrid.” Following number 32 of this tenth year of the magazine, 


6 William Samuel Hendrix, Short Stories and Poems of Bécquer, Macmillan 
Hispanic Series (New York, 1936), Introduction, pp. xii—xiii. 


7 Hurtado y Palencia, Historia de la literatura espatiola (Madrid, 1925), 2d 
ed., p. 948. 
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which appeared on August 12, we find the “Revista de la semana” 
signed by Ventura Ruiz Aguilera, although there is no excuse or 
notice of change of literary editors. There are articles and rimas by 
Gustavo in other subsequent numbers of that year. 

For the purposes of this paper we shall confine our attention to 
the editorial work in the “Revista de la semana.” The subjects treated 
were usually in this order: internal politics, foreign politics, domestic 
projects of a nonpolitical nature, related projects abroad; and after 
the foregoing came the notes on the theaters and literature. Our 
interest must be in the method with which Bécquer treated these 
subjects rather than the topics themselves. 

In the field of domestic politics we find few specific remarks on 
details of the current political situation, but there is a complete de- 
tachment, an obvious lack of interest in these political events which 
was seconded by censorship, as Bécquer says throughout, “It is not 
given to us to speak of these things, so rather let us consider the politi- 
cal situation abroad.” In the comments on foreign politics we find 
four predominant topics: (1) The relation of the United States and 
Mexico, with a rumor that Grant is aspiring to the throne of Mexico; 
(2) The intense interest in whether the temporal power of the Papacy 
may be maintained in the growing unification of Italy, and the parts 
in maintaining this power which the great European nations may 
take; (3) The alarming movement toward war between Austria and 
Prussia with the new Italian nation joining on the side of Prussia 
and the movements toward peace at the end of this war ; (4) The part 
that is played by France and, more specifically, by Napoleon III in 
all the European questions. Here there is again an attitude of detach- 
ment and the mere repetition of general statements from the foreign 
press. There is a suggestion on the part of Bécquer that shows an 
evident and slightly veiled suspicion of all that emanates from the 
Tuileries, a suspicion of motives, but the journalist’s interest is at the 
best but lukewarm. He writes with the diplomatic caution of Juan 
Valera concerning all the rumors of war and intrigues, dismissing 
them usually with some such statement as, “We are of the opinion 
that all this talk will go on and then people will become interested in 
something else and so it will come to nothing.” In an early number 
he makes a sarcastic remark about the unbalanced amount of interest 
the public shows in politics. So we may say that the entirety of his 
political pronouncements are cautious and without dominant colors 
which would be inclined to cause any increase in circulation of El 
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Museo Universal among the members of a race notably inflammable 
on political subjects. 

One item alone endured from the start to the finish of Bécquer’s 
editorial connection with this periodical and later. This was the war 
between Spain and Chile, Peru joining forces with Chile in this con- 
flict. One defeat of the Spanish marines and then the retaliation by 
the bombardment of Valparaiso and later of Callao brought forth real 
bursts of espaiiolismo. The terms are glowing, the Spaniards are all 
heroes, the enemy are ill-fated republicanos who have soiled the honor 
of Spain. Bécquer writes paragraphs on this warfare, shouting as did 
Commander Méndez Niujfiez: “Spain prefers honor without a single 
ship than all her ships without honor!” We find our poet-journalist 
carried away by the inspiration of the moment, and yet with no 
penetration into the situation and its ramifications. 

Foremost in the field of foreign projects was the preparation of 
the Exposition Universelle to be opened in Paris as a pet interest of 
Napoleon III. In speaking of the preparations, Gustavo forever harps 
on the right of Spain to a good position and on the collecting of a 
handsome array of exhibits, although he had apparently little hope 
in the success of either proposition. He does not overlook the political 
significance of this exposition. 

At home there were two exhibitions thought worthy by the jour- 
nalist of being recorded: the exposition of objects sent by a commis- 
sion of study which had been in the Pacific, opening after great delay 
in the Botanic Gardens ; and the public exhibit of some ancient paint- 
ings judged by Bécquer as worthy to give a cross section of Spanish 
art rather than as art treasures in themselves. The other projects that 
interested him deeply, if we are to judge by the space he gave to them, 
were the laying of the cornerstone of the new National Library and 
National Museum, as well as the project of a National Theater, which 
made little or no progress. Bécquer’s disappointment and disillusion- 
ment over the apathy of the public to this second project may be seen 
in his sharp comment in the issue of April 8, where he says : “So many 
corner-stones have been laid in Spain which are still awaiting their 
final stones.” Here Bécquer is feeling his subject matter, not simply 
filling columns of a required review. 

The final general group of comments or criticism is that directed 
toward literary and dramatic pursuits. Perhaps here more than else- 
where do we feel that Bécquer was an interested journalist. Surely 
a poet might be expected to bring his own literary ideas or the color 
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of his own romantic inspiration to this phase of his newspaper writ- 
ing. There is a dearth of any comments other than the general state- 
ments of the success or failure of an opening night except in the issue 
of April 15, where Gustavo approves the drama of moral purpose as 
exemplified by La familia by Rubi, and again in a slight analysis in 
Larra’s En brazos de la muerte, reviewed in the issue of April 29. 
These reviews when compared to those of Juan Valera or of Larra 
himself are utterly inadequate and more like the announcements of 
the week at the theater. Here we must profess disappointment, for 
we feel that nowhere is the journalist better able to give us observa- 
tions of value, if not of a dramatic at least of a literary judgment. 

In literature Bécquer’s comments are limited to flattering mention 
of the public impatience for the forthcoming new novel of Victor 
Hugo, Les Travailleurs de la mer ; also a mention of some literary and 
learned discussion of the latest religious studies of Renan, but in these 
Gustavo shows no interest. Any further mention of publications 
comes in the reviews of the meetings of this and that learned academy. 

Of humor there are scant traces. In the issue of April 8 he speaks 
of a rare phenomenon due to an eclipse of the moon in March, 1866. 
He dryly remarks: “If any of our readers missed the unusual phe- 
nomenon of two full moons in one month, there will be a similar 
ceremony within some nine thousand years so they will have plenty 
of time and are hereby forewarned.” He lacks even a sense of humor 
so necessary to make items of little note have color in order to fill 
columns in a dull week. Occasionally a note which is suspiciously sar- 
castic is touched, but the slight spark kindles no reaction in the reader. 

We arrive at the conclusion which is negative, but which allows 
us to check on one year of the poet’s life. Nothing is more obvious 
than that he is trying to earn his bread and butter and that he finds 
it a labor of little pleasure. Not only do his columns show a distaste 
and inaptitude for this type of work but also the physical weariness 
of a diseased and hungry body in which ambition seems to have had 
no permanent dwelling. It is summed up in the title of a recent critical 
article by A. Ramirez Tomé called “El infausto peregrinar de Bécquer 
en la Corte.’”® 


Puitip H. CuMMINGS 
UNIVERSITY oF NortH CAROLINA 


8 A. Ramirez Tomé, “El infausto peregrinar de Bécquer en la Corte,” ABC 
(Madrid, 16 Feb., 1936), special Sunday issue devoted in part to centenary of 
Bécquer’s birth. 
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En un espacio de tiempo tan limitado como el presente, resulta de 
todo punto imposible trazar de una manera detallada la evolucion del 
manuscrito miniado que en Espafia ofrece una variedad y riqueza sor- 
prendentes, tanto desde el punto de vista artistico como el lingitistico. 

Dejaré, pues, aparte las consideraciones lingiiisticas y me esfor- 
zaré tan solo por dar unos apuntes para la cronologia y desarrollo 
pictorico de este arte considerado por Francisco de Holanda como 
“muy casto y espiritual y muy apacible a los ojos, y que mueve el 
anima a altas consideraciones.” 

Las primeras noticias respecto a la produccién de manuscritos en 
Espafia no se remontan mas alla de los comienzos del siglo VI, de 
cuando data una referencia a la biblioteca reunida por San Martin, 
apostol de los suevos, en el monasterio de Dume, cerca de Braga. 
Existen afortunadamente algunos manuscritos del siglo séptimo o 
acaso de los ultimos afios del sexto como el Fuero Juzgo del Vaticano 
en letra semiuncial, y el palimpsesto de la catedral de Len en carac- 
teres unciales. 

Es preciso transponer el siglo IX para hallar cédices espafioles 
con caligrafia artistica; y llegar a la décima centuria para que la ilus- 
tracion del libro se manifieste francamente, no sdlo en letras y temas 
ornamentales, sino también en representaciones de hombres y de 
animales, en verdaderas historias. El inico manuscrito ilustrado que 
pudiera ser tenido por visigético es el famoso Pentateuco Ashburnam 
conservado actualmente en la Biblioteca Nacional de Paris. 

Distinguidése el monje Beato en la segunda mitad del siglo VIII 
por combatir, desde el monasterio de Liébana, las doctrinas de Félix, 
obispo de Urgel, y de Elipando, arzobispo de Toledo, los cuales afir- 
maban que Cristo “segtin la humana naturaleza no es hijo natural de 
Dios, sino sélo adoptivo y en el nombre.” Escribid Beato contra la 
herejia adopcionista dos libros, pero el que le did notoriedad fué otro 
de comentarios al Apocalipsis de San Juan y a la profecia de Daniel 
que adquirié una difusiOn extraordinaria, se extendid por Espafia 
y entré en Francia, multiplicandose las copias durante cuatro siglos. 
Los Beatos arrastran hacia un mundo misterioso, inquietante, lleno 
de horrores y de amenazas que los discipulos del Apocalipsis oponian 
al grosero rebajamiento del pueblo cristiano incapaz ya de sentir la 
emocién de lo bello y que por lo mismo necesitaba el revulsivo pun- 
zante de los Novisimos para reaccionar hacia lo bueno. 
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El mayor progreso cultural de las abadias espafiolas corresponde 
a los siglos X y XI. Descuellan entonces, la de Albelda, fundada por 
Sancho de Navarra en 924; la de Cardefia, que lleva asociados los 
recuerdos herdicos del Cid y de Fernan Gonzalez; la de San Millan 
de la Cogolla, de la que, como de la anterior, tan importantes cdédices 
subsisten ; la de Santo Domingo de Silos, la mas rica acaso en libros 
de liturgia mozarabe, y finalmente la de Najera y la Colegiata de San 
Isidoro de Leén. 

En todas o casi todas estas abadias dedicaron los monjes, en 
mayor 0 menor grado, una parte de su actividad a la copia de libros. 
Es muy frecuente hallar en ellos, ya al final del texto, ya disimulados 
entre los adornos de una inicial miniada, ya repetidos en el trama de 
un laberinto, preciosos datos de fechas, localidades y nombres de 
poseedores, copistas y miniaturistas; constan a veces en larguisimas 
suscripciones, en las que el escriba a vueltas de encarecer las fatigas 
del trabajo pide en compensacién de ellas algun beneficio espiritual 
o alguna que otra vez un beneficio menos espiritual acaso pero cierta- 
mente no menos deleitoso. Da fe de ello la siguiente formula: 


Deo gratias; detur pro pena scriptori pulcra puella. 
A Christo benedicatur. Amen. 


Ademas de los escritorios establecidos en los monasterios, existe 
también el tipo de copista independiente, que como San Valerio en 
las montafias del Bierzo, va formando pacientemente en la soledad su 
propia biblioteca. Hay notarti dedicados a la copia de manuscritos 
y hay Kbrarti de condicién diversa: unos comercian con los libros 
salidos de sus oficinas ; otros sin traficar con el publico estan al ser- 
vicio de las corporaciones. Los textos que proporcionan son: escri- 
tuarios o sea copias de Biblias y comentarios; liturgicos, tratados 
espirituales de santos padres, hagiograficos, compilaciones conciliares 
y legislativos, y algunos optisculos poéticos. 

La restauracién de la observancia monastica, bastante relajada, 
y un notable renacimiento literario que modificé radicalmente el arte 
de los manuscritos espafioles fueron, en el ultimo tercio del siglo XI, 
consecuencias inmediatas de la reforma cluniacense que, estimulada 
por los soberanos de Navarra y Castilla, acometieron monjes fran- 
ceses en la peninsula. Desde el siglo XII la actividad de los caligrafos 
se ejercita ademas en la formacion de los Ilamados “tumbos” o “be- 
cerros” y con palabra mas erudita “cartularios” a los que se trasladan 
las escrituras de donaciones, privilegios 0 mercedes otorgados por 
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pontifices, reyes y otras autoridades y personas particulares a favor 
de iglesias, reinos, ciudades, en fin a cualquier corporacién o institu- 
cién religiosa, civil o militar. 

Uno de los hechos mas dignos de ser sefialados cuando se estudia 
la evolucién de las artes del libro, es la exclaustracién de la vida 
intelectual en los albores del siglo XIII. Prodtcese aqui el hecho, 
como en Francia e Italia coincidiendo con el esplendor de la vida 
universitaria, el nacimiento de las literaturas romances, la partici- 
pacion de reyes y magnates en las actividades culturales, y la nueva 
orientacion, en fin, de la vida cortesana, hacia las fiestas de destreza 
y lucimiento y los placeres del espiritu. El reinado del rey sabio es 
una época de rica produccién de manuscritos, de los cuales descuellan 
en particular “Las cantigas” y los “Libros del ajedrez, de los dados 
y de las tablas,” hechos por encargo del rey sabio y de su esposa dofia 
Beatriz. Desde esta época comienza a distinguirse la influencia de los 
modelos italianos en la miniatura espafiola. 

Durante el siglo XIV la Corona de Aragon adquiere una impor- 
tancia especial para la manufactura de libros. Los trabajos de ilumi- 
naciOn adquieren gran primor desde Alfonso X a los Reyes Catdlicos 
merced a la importancia que en Castilla se da al signo rodado cons- 
tituyendo un tipo paleografico especial. Del siglo XIV son el magni- 
fico Misal de Santa Eulalia de la catedral de Barcelona y la Biblia de 
la casa de Alba. Si se examinan paralelamente a los manuscritos de 
la Corona de Aragon, los ilustrados en Castilla durante un largo 
periodo que empieza hacia la mitad del siglo XIV y llega hasta muy 
adelante del XV salta a la vista la rareza de libros presentados con 
verdadero lujo. Este siglo vié la fundacion de las grandes colecciones 
particulares como la del conde de Benavente ; don Alvaro de Zujfiiga, 
duque de Béjar; don Pedro Fernandez de Velasco, conde de Haro, 
y don Ifigo Lépez de Mendoza, marqués de Santillana. De todas 
estas colecciones superé en cantidad de libros, en variedad y seleccién 
de materias y en riqueza de ejemplares lujosos, la que en su palacio 
de Guadalajara reunié el inmortal autor de las Serranillas. Sus fondos 
son un verdadero arsenal de noticias para la historia de la literatura 
castellana medieval. 

Practicamente resultan injustificados con la invencioén de la im- 
prenta y del grabado el libro manuscrito y el arte de la miniatura. Su 
decadencia no fué, sin embargo, todo lo rapida que cabria esperar. La 
imprenta en sus albores, con penetrante sentido comercial ante el 
crédito que gozaban los productos de los escritorios, no intenté com- 
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petir con ellos en la parte artistica. Se content con imitarlos y logré 
en ocasiones hacer confundible lo impreso y lo manuscrito. Los 
miniaturistas habian de pintar ahora las letras e historias en los 
espacios que para ello reservaban los tipo6grafos ; pero como la prensa 
multiplicaba los ejemplares, los pintores no daban abasto y quedaba 
sin ilustracién grafica la mayor parte de la tirada. 

La pintura de ejecutorias, titulos de nobleza, etc., sigue ocupando 
durante dos centurias mas a modestos artistas, los cuales, aun en sus 
copias mas serviles, suelen delatar tanta penuria de recursos imagina- 
tivos como sobra de presuncion. Y asi, distinguidos sefiores, perece, 
en los albores de la edad moderna, este arte del manuscrito miniado 
tan bello, segiin la palabra de contemporaneos, que mas bien parecia 
obra de angeles que de manos humanas. 

Gorpon Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 





SUMMER FESTAS AND THE NATIONAL 
HOLIDAY IN PORTUGAL 


Portugal, long famed for its classic picturesqueness and quaint 
traditions, not only savors of centuries past but also blends artistically 
the modern with the ancestral. At whatever point one enters the 
country, one is struck by the dramatic beauty with which nature has 
endowed that part of the Iberian Peninsula. The nineteenth-century 
Portuguese poet, Tomas Ribeiro (1831-1901), aptly expresses the 
universal impression of Portugal with these opening lines of his long 
romance Dom Jayme (1862), translated by Aubrey F. G. Bell thus: 


Garden of Europe, planted by the sea, 

With, amid springs and streams’ meandering flow, 
The scent of laurel and acacia-tree, 

And rush of mountain-torrents dashed below, 
Jessamine and roses inextricably 

High in thy sun-kissed hills at random grow; 
Fountain of magic ever freshly springing, 

Where still in night-and-day-time birds are singing! 


From the southern province of Algarve, with its miles upon miles 
of olive groves, cornfields, and vineyards, there is sharp contrast in 
the varied countryside of the central and northern provinces, where 
the road may lead abruptly from the sea or river margin to precipi- 
tous heights where cool mountain torrents leap from rock to rock, 
their shining threads of water flashing from height to gully. Along 
the hillsides, terraced by scores of ridges, native crops flourish under 
the care of industrious peasants who, as the novelist Ega de Queiroz 
(1843-1900) has said, consider work “the most certain of pleasures 
and an unwearying holiday, for it is always accompanied by singing.” 

These regions of varied landscape, native occupations, and indi- 
vidualistic customs furnish a distinctive setting and atmosphere for 
the festas, or regional festivals, and for the romarias, or pilgrimages. 
The festas, originally holy days, are now essentially days of recrea- 
tion and merrymaking. June is the month of three very popular 
saints: Saint Anthony, Saint John, and Saint Peter. 

On Saint John’s day, June 24, the religious part of the festival 
starts with mass in the local church, which is gaily decorated for the 
occasion. In the subsequent procession the first andor, or float, bears 
the statue of Sao Fructuoso, presiding saint of the crops. This is 
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doubtless a vestige of the old Ceres fertility rites practiced by the 
Roman conquerors two thousand years ago. The second float is that 
of Saint John and has a more religious aspect. Accompanied by 
priests, acolytes, and loyal parishioners, the procession goes slowly 
around the village square, past the gay booths of pastries and sou- 
venirs, then back to the churchyard, where it disperses. 

The secular festival follows immediately. A group of Moors, 
headed by a band, advances down the road to the village. They 
reconnoiter and make various maneuvers as if to search the town. 
Then there appear about sixty Bugios (literally apes) or original 
inhabitants, wearing masks and tall headgear trimmed with colored 
paper streamers to give the effect of matted hair. They carry crude 
agricultural implements and various tools representing the early ap- 
plication of the inhabitants to duties of the soil. Original group 
dances of semiserious aspect form part of the ceremonies. Later the 
two groups engage in a mock battle from their forts. The Moors 
have a sort of siege tower which can be moved up to the walls of the 
beleaguered town. The Bugios’ fort is more solidly constructed and 
has steps. Under the main platform is a mysterious cave from which 
issues a dragon, in the midst of the conflict, to rescue the native chief 
and decide the victory for the early Lusitanians. 

Romarias of several days’ duration also enjoy considerable vogue 
during the summer months, and there are numerous shrines of local 
fame. These Christian festivals of the Iberian Peninsula have their 
roots in pre-Christian cults when particular devotion was accorded to 
the great forces of Nature and devotional rites were held under huge 
oak trees or beneath impressive rocky crags. As elsewhere, the Virgin 
has various designations, according to the attributes which have 
earned her renown, and thousands of pilgrims journey to the shrines 
of the Virgin of Pity and the Virgin of Anguish, while others plead 
their cause at the feet of the Virgin of Remedies or the Virgin of 
Solitude. It is, I believe, unique in Portugal that Our Lord is often 
designated in a similar way, as in Obidos, where worship is paid to 
the Senhor da Pedra, and in Elvas, to Nosso Senhor da Piedade. 

The Santuario da Fatima, located fifteen miles from Leiria, is an 
especially popular shrine during the summer months. On May 13, 
1917, the Virgin appeared to three ignorant children tending flocks 
on the hillside. People of the town disbelieved and at the second ap- 
parition, in June, went to be convinced. By October 13, date of the 
sixth apparition, when a marvel had been promised, there was a 
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crowd of seventy thousand people. The eldest child, a girl of ten, 
gave a message from the Senhora. Immediately the chill rain ceased, 
the sun burst forth with blinding brilliance, then danced in a way that 
made many think the Day of Judgment had come. Soon there ap- 
peared, three distinct times, a column of smoke lasting ten minutes. 
According to photographs taken on that day, the sun looked like a 
dark disk encircled by brilliantly illuminated edges. 

Soon afterward construction was begun on a shrine for Our Lady 
of Fatima, and now several buildings have been erected. To this 
shrine thousands of faithful believers make their pilgrimage, the 
largest estimate being that of half a million persons on May 13, 1928. 

During the summer of 1936 there was celebrated in Coimbra the 
six hundredth anniversary of the death of the Rainha Santa, or Good 
Queen Isabel, whose incorrupt body in a glass and silver casket has 
been the objective of thousands of pilgrimages through all these cen- 
turies. The classic city of Coimbra—called “Aeminium” in Roman 
times—erected tall artistic gates to the bridge over the Mondego and 
at the entrance to the municipal gardens along the bank of the river, 
where a regional exposition as well as sports and amusements were 
to be enjoyed. Concerts, entertainments of all kinds, and processions 
—religious, secular, and patriotic—commemorated the exemplary 
life of the Spanish princess, Isabel of Aragén, who married Dom 
Denis (1279-1325), sixth king of Portugal, and became the idol of 
the Portuguese people. So, in the church of Santa Clara on the hill, 
the faithful paid homage with their supplications, going on their 
knees to view the remains of the Good Queen, who, after six hun- 
dred years, was placed in her final tomb on July 31, 1936. 

Of truly regional and popular character is the Romaria da Agonia, 
the third week of August, in the quiet northern city of Viana do 
Castelo. The merrymaking starts at dawn, when one is awakened 
by bands of country drummers who tour every street in town. Shortly 
afterward several salvos are fired, and soon the streets are alive with 
countryfolk who are having their annual holidays. Orchestras, drum 
corps, bands, and glee clubs take turns in entertaining on a specially 
constructed stage in the city square, which has been elaborately 
adorned for the occasion. In fact, there is no street, house, or light 
post which has not been decorated according to a definite artistic plan, 
originated and executed by the villagers of the region. Once a year 
they come in organized groups to Viana do Castelo, decorate the 
town, and celebrate the traditional customs of the province. 
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The regional procession of the first festival day is one of the 
most artistic and most complete in Europe. There are usually about 
seventy different groups of people representing the occupations and 
industries of the Alto-Minho region. The procession, headed by a 
local band, northern bagpipers, and drummers, shows that regardless 
of modern tendencies some native music has persisted through the 
centuries. In 1519 the dramatist Gil Vicente had one of his characters 
in Triompho do Inverno remark: 


Em Portugal vi eu ja “In Portugal I used to see 

Em cada casa pandeiro, In every house a drummer, 

E gaita em cada palheiro, And bagpipes in every straw-loft; 
E de vinte annos aca But for twenty years now past 


Nao ha hi gaita nem gaitero. Neither pipes nor piper has there been.” 


However, in that northern corner of Portugal the traditional bag- 
pipes and drums remain favorites of the countryfolk. The first andor 
(or float) demonstrates the construction of a fishing schooner, the 
second the making of cable, the third the industry of netmaking. 
Then fishing operations near the shore and on the high sea, returning 
to shore, sorting the fish, gathering crabs, and selling fish are each 
demonstrated in realistic fashion by the various groups as the pro- 
cession passes. Next come groups from the villages and mountain 
districts with elaborate oxcarts, country-tavern scenes, love-making, a 
church wedding, seed planting, reaping, cornhusking, thrashing and 
grinding of grain, grape pressing, making of olive oil, basket weaving, 
and other native occupations. These scenes are carried out in very 
realistic manner; for example, there is real water which turns the 
mill wheel that grinds the corn; olive oil is pressed before one’s eyes, 
and huge fishing nets are made during the course of the procession. 
Then the last fifteen groups represent the regional costumes of the 
northern provinces of Portugal. The native garb is charmingly 
picturesque and beautifully elaborate in detail, each small section of 
the country expressing its individualism in its own sartorial fashion. 
Brilliant red skirts and bodices embroidered in orange and green 
wools, and paisley kerchiefs for headgear, are the most popular cos- 
tumes of the women, while the men wear black suits, colored sashes, 
and stiff broad-brimmed hats. 

A regatta with races between all types of river craft, from crude 
rafts of logs and fishing schooners to the elegant motorboats, is an 
interesting event. 
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In the evening there are performances by the various ranchos, or 
groups of men and women from the country and hillside districts 
between Douro and Minha so well described by Ecga de Queiroz in 
A Cidade e as Serras and strikingly similar to the Spanish landscape 
pictured by José Maria de Pereda in Petias Arriba. Other ranchos 
come from the Traz-os-Montes (“beyond the mountains”) Province 
made famous by the poet Sa de Miranda (1495-1558), who in his 
sonnets described early-morning pursuits like wolf-hunting, sunrise 
games, and feats of skill by neighboring ranchers. These groups have 
invented original square dances, which they do enthusiastically to the 
rhythm of regional music. Their colorful native costumes and 
healthy vigor are refreshing to the eye. One rancho has as leader a 
local poet, son of the plantation owner ; this group shows almost pro- 
fessional perfection in dancing and singing. 

The principal event the second day of the romaria is a bullfight. 
The main feature is the display of horsemanship; playing with the 
bull, who is never hurt at all, is merely incidental. The expert horse- 
men give a clever exhibition of their skill, and the highly bred ani- 
mals show both their training and their pride in exhibiting it as they 
turn fancy figures in the stadium amphitheater to the music of the 
orchestra and receive the appreciative applause of the multitude. The 
riders, dressed in ancient court costumes, display quite as much skill 
as did the Arabs in the days of Moslem power in the Peninsula. After 
teasing the bull for a short time in a manner similar to the way many 
people play with a puppy or kitten, they let the herd of bulls into the 
arena and their comrade immediately joins them, apparently forget- 
ting at once the fruitless chase here and there about the stadium. 
Another short exhibition of splendid horsemanship by the colorful 
cortege concludes the artistic performance. 

Athletic games, simple sports to be enjoyed by everyone, and an- 
other bullfight constitute the enjoyable program of the third festival 
day. Sometimes a girl, skilled in horsemanship, participates in the 
bullfight. The late evening hours are beguiled by displays of artificial 
fireworks, for which Viana do Castelo is particularly famous. 

Of maximum popularity is the national holiday, August 14, cele- 
brated at Batalha. Santa Maria da Vitdéria, the famed battle abbey 
of elaborate Gothic architecture, is the mecca of patriotic Portuguese 
on the anniversary of the battle of Aljubarrota in 1385, when Portu- 
gal shook off the Spanish yoke. Luis de Camées in Os Lusiadas de- 
scribes the scene thus: 
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Now at the battle front the missiles roar, 

From side to side there passes many a dart, 

And thousands of the brave life-blood doth pour ; 
Many a Spanish warrior loseth heart, 

Though he fights on as bravely as of yore. 

King John, still confident as at the start, 

Renews his vows, seeing his victory soar ; 

Fate gives to Portugal the larger part. 

No longer can Castilla’s banner fly; 

Now Lusitania’s flag floats gloriously high. 


To commemorate the victory, John I fulfilled his vows made on the 
eve of the battle and had erected at Batalha this magnificent Gothic 
shrine, one of the most notable artistic monuments on the Continent. 
It is intricate and beautiful in detail as “em conjuncto,” elaborate and 
impressive from every perspective. From all parts of Portugal gather 
patriotic citizens—peasant, nobleman, shopkeeper—individually, in 
groups, or as members of some organization participating in the pro- 
cession. Over a hundred delegations, representing every phase of the 
national and civic life—religious, social, educational, musical, athletic 
—march in costume through the town and about the monastery, while 
the thousands thronging the streets and hillsides of the little town 
view the colorful spectacle with vivid interest. There is perfect order- 
liness among the spectators. After an enthusiastic ovation on the ar- 
rival of General Oscar Fragosa Carmona, president of the republic, 
there prevails a quiet patriotism which allows one to hear every word 
of the eloquent addresses. At the conclusion of the program a tour 
of the abbey is enjoyed, followed by picnic lunches in the orchards or 
vineyards of the cordial people of the surrounding countryside. 
These and other traditional holiday celebrations lend real enjoy- 
ment and individualistic character to the tranquil, interesting life of 
this Iberian republic. The irresistible attraction, however, lies not in 
the beauty of the landscape nor in the picturesque customs, but in the 
innate charm of the people, cordial, friendly, simpdticos, and exem- 
plifying in every contact those noble qualities portrayed in the works 
of Gil Vicente, Luis de CamGées, Tomas Ribeiro, Eca de Queiroz, and 
Guerra Junqueiro. In business and professional circles, in the ordi- 
nary daily round, and in the gay festas, one feels the sincerity, the 
philosophic spirit, and the charm that is an integral part of Portugal. 


Acnes Scott CoLLece Me tissa A. CILLEY 
Decatur, GEORGIA 

















NOTA A GUSTOS Y DISGUSTOS SON 
NO MAS QUE IMAGINACION 


El tomo Parte octava de escogidas de Madrid (1657) en que fué 
impresa la comedia Gustos y disgustos son no mds que imaginactén 
tiene licencia del 21 de octubre del 1656 “para que segunda vez se 
pueda volver a imprimir e imprima el libro.” Nada se sabe de esta 
primera edicién que presumen las palabras del doctor don Pedro 
Fernandez de Parga que firma la licencia. 

En el Ensayo sobre Calderén de la Barca, refiere Cotarelo al afio 
1638 un viaje del poeta a Valencia y la composicién de su comedia 
Gustos y disgustos ...1. Apoya el aserto en la relacion que de las fiestas 
centenarias de Valencia hizo el escritor Marco Antonio Marti. Esa 
relacién y otras composiciones forman el libro Siglo quarto de la con- 
quista de Valencia que se publicé dos afios mas tarde, en 1640. El 
siguiente pasaje de la relacién que Cotarelo reproduce, interesa aqui: 


Habiase tratado antes desto de que alguno de los valencianos ingenios 
se dispusiera a escribir una comedia de la historia de la conquista de Valen- 
cia, por ser a propdsito para la fiesta y haber en Valencia muchos sujetos 
que la podrian disponer muy ingeniosa y entretenida. Pero no fué posible 
que esto tuviera efecto por haberse acordado tarde; y aunque la brevedad 
del tiempo no hubiera sido parte para que no se hiciera, pero lo fué para 
que los representantes no la pudieran estudiar, con que se hubo de elegir 
la comedia que se intitula Gusto y disgusto son no més que imaginacién, 
porque ésta trata parte de la historia del rey don Pedro, que fué padre del 
rey don Jaime, y es una de las que han ayudado a extender por Espajfia la 
noticia del unico ingenio de don Pedro Calder6én que pocos meses antes 
habia estado en Valencia y dejado en ella muchos aficionados a la nobleza 
de su proceder y muchos envidiosos de su milagroso caudal.? 


Leido el pasaje sin la precipitacién de Cotarelo, dediicese que si 
la brevedad del tiempo no permitié a los cémicos estudiar comedia 
nueva, la elegida no lo era. Con representar obra de antemano cono- 
cida obviaron dificultades. 

En cuanto al viaje de Calderén a Valencia, debidé de ser antes de 
julio, si es que hay que admitir la suposicién de que el poeta fué al 
socorro de Fuenterrabia como quiere Cotarelo.* 


1 Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Ensayo sobre la vida y obras de D. Pedro Calde- 
rén de la Barca (Madrid, 1924), p. 196. 


2 Cofarelo, op. cit., p. 197. 8 Ibid., p. 194. 
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Hizo la comedia Bartolomé Romero, el mozo y con buen suceso, 
segun Marti. De este actor, de su mujer y del gracioso Alonso de 
Osuna da noticias del afio 1638 Pérez Pastor.* 

Un dato de interés ofrece Gustos y disgustos. No se ha advertido, 
al parecer. Chocolate, gracioso, dice: 


el comunmente 
don Vicente Para — todos 
para mi pero Vicente. 





Evidente parece que con este jugar del vocablo quiérese aludir, en 
graciosa manera, a la célebre miscelanea del doctor don Juan Pérez 
de Montalban, el Para todos que vid la luz en 1632. Conviene re- 
cordar que el extraordinario suceso de la obra, mas que a méritos 
literarios (que no tiene), debidse a las criticas satiras maliciosas y 
general rechifla con que la recibieron doctos y enemigos, y a la calu- 
rosa defensa de los amigos. Entre los mas agrios censores cuéntase 
a don Francisco de Quevedo que razones tenia para sentirse del autor. 
Ruido hizo su despiadada satira, toda exceso y regocijo, que tituld 
Perinola y termin6o con estos versos: 





el licenciado libruno 
dizen que por varios modos 
hizo un libro para todos 

no siendo para ninguno. 

Al principio es importuno 

a la postre es almanaque, 
baturrilo y badulaque. 

Y asi suplico al poeta 

que en el libro no me meta 

y si me metiO me saque. 

Oh, doctor! tu para todos 
entre el engrudo y la cola, 

es juego de perinola 

digno de otros mil apodos. 
Pues en él, de varios modos, 
para idiotas y gabachos 
mezclas berzas con gazpachos. 
Quitale el saca y el pon 

y el deja, y sera peon 
para todos los muchachos. 


*C. Pérez Pastor, Nuevos datos acerca del histrionismo espaiol de los siglos 
XVI y XVII (Madrid, 1901), pp. 291, 292, 296, 297, 298. 
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Sabido es que estos insultos intencionales de Quevedo fueron con- 
testados por Montalban, fray Niseno y el esgrimidor Pacheco Narvaez 
en el Tribunal de la justa venganza, libelo infamante que salié de las 
prensas de Valencia, afio 1635. Pero la safia del debate de doctos y 
legos, amigos y enemigos, no terminé aqui: tuvo repercusiones en las 
exequias fuinebres del poeta y en el serm6én panegirico que predicé en 
esta ocasién fray Niseno. El titulejo desgraciado devino comidilla de 
conversaciones, retruécano, chiste de graciosos y bufones de comedia. 
Y tuvo, andando los dias, sus variantes. Matias de los Reyes mali- 
ciosamente lo imita y sigue en su Para algunos, publicado en 1640, y 
mas tarde atin, en 1661, recuérdalo con el Para si don Juan Fernandez 
de Peralta. 

Alguna otra vez jugé del vocablo Calderén, mas sin malicia, es de 
presumir. Una variante hay en la bella comedia Mafianas de abril y 
mayo en donde a cierto petimetre galan llama el gracioso, “sefior para 
todas.” Menciono la alusién Cotarelo y de ella vino a servirse para 
asignar al afio 1632 la composicién de la obra.® Si precisa que lo 
aludido sea reciente para que la alusion tenga fuerza de oportunidad, 
en el mismo caso hallase Gustos y disgustos. Sin embargo, atendiendo 
a la duracién de la fama del Para todos, celebridad en cierto modo 
desgraciada, no parece requisito aqui extremar el acercamiento de 
fechas. Con todo, Gustos y disgustos puede situarse entre los afios 
1632 y 1638 y, probablemente, mas cerca del primero. 

Calderén, en su comedia, hace intriga galante y cortesana la tra- 
dicién que se refiere a los reyes de Aragon, don Pedro y dofia Maria, 
y nacimiento portentoso de su hijo Jaime, el Conquistador después 
llamado. 

Recogieron la anécdota antiguas Crémicas catalanas (Jaime I, 
Desclot, Montaner) y la valenciana de Beurot, y Zurita después en 
sus Anales de la corona de Aragon. Pas6 a las miscelaneas, como 
La silva de varia leccién de don Pero Mexia y entré asimismo y en 
forma de novela picante, en la coleccién de Bandello. También la 
Rosa gentil de Timoneda trae un romance que, en opinién de Menén- 
dez y Pelayo parece tomado de la novela.*® 

Estos varios relatos fueron fuentes de la comedia La Reina Dojfia 
Maria de Lope de Vega, obra que permanecio inédita y no fué incluida 
en las listas del Peregrino. Segtin el texto manuscrito (copia) la dié 


5 Cotarelo, op. cit., p. 148. 
®M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Acad., VIII, cxtlii. 
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a conocer Menéndez y Pelayo en su edicién académica.’ En el estudio 
preliminar que puso al frente del tomo, dejé de mencionar el editor la 
Silva de Mexia que le recuerda Restori.® 
Muy a su manera arregl6 Lope de Vega los sucesos: mezclé his- 
toria y leyenda, novelandolas al modo de Montaner ; confundié adrede 
hechos y nombres e imagino actitudes o incidentes, segtin al plan 
convenia. El cambio mas interesante que, a juicio de Menéndez y 
Pelayo, no fué bien aprovechado, es el atribuir a dofia Juana, objeto 
de los amores del rey, el engafio que a éste se hizo e instigaron des- 
pechos, celos y resentimiento en su honor de dama. Muy discreta- 
mente evit6 crudezas, Lope de Vega, haciendo simple relacién el 
ayuntamiento de los reyes, suceso impropio, poco adecuado para la 
escena y “hasta ridiculo.” La comedia que mucho promete en la 
primera jornada, decae en las restantes y bien podria clasificarse entre 
las que 
en horas veinticuatro 
pasaron de las musas al teatro.® 


Tampoco cito Menéndez y Pelayo el drama El perfecto caballero 
del valentino Guillén de Castro. Salid impreso en la Primera Parte 
de sus Obras (1621). En nuestros dias lo ha reimpreso E. Julia y 
Martinez. Advierte este editor, en sus preliminares : “Esta inspirada 
esta comedia en las crénicas catalanas y teniendo en cuenta la cronica 
de Béuter.””° 

Utiliza la anécdota Guillén de Castro en forma cruda, realista, algo 
novel y con desenlace tragico. No se trata aqui de reyes de Aragon, 
sino de un indeterminado de Napoles que, como don Pedro, aborrece 
a su esposa y anda perdido de amores por una dama que pretende el 
espafiol Miguel Centellas. El padre del caballero, viendo a la reina 
quejosa, sugiere la repeticién del ardid de dofia Maria de Montpellier. 
El consejo, bien recibido, poénelo en ejecucién la sefiora forzando el 
consentimiento de la doncella. Inesperadamente, tornase tragedia el 
caso. Ludovico, hermano de la dama y enamorado de la reina, su- 
planta al rey en el lecho de su sefiora; librase la doncella de ser for- 
zada, por intervencion del galan, y el rey, burlado y deshonrado, muere 
a manos del adultero quien, al fin, alzase con reina y corona. 


7M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Obras de Lope de Vega, ed. Acad., VIII, pp. 604 ss. 
8 A. Restori, en Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXVI, 516. 

® Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. cxlvi. 

10 Guillén de Castro, Obras (Madrid, 1926), II, ix. 
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Sin escripulos dramatizé Guillén de Castro este incidente. Si 
Calderén leyé la comedia, poco habia de interesarle. En cuanto a la 
de Lope de Vega, dificilmente pudo conocerla. 

De Gustos y disgustos ocuparonse los criticos. A Menéndez y 
Pelayo le parecié “que estaba dentro de la esfera de la galanteria mas 
ideal” y que la intriga amorosa “no pasaba de escenas de reja y te- 
rrero.”"! Schack, entre los alemanes, dice: 


Este es uno de los trabajos mas delicados y perfectos de Calderén y 
que se distingue por su profundidad psicolégica, por su analisis del cora- 
zon humano, porque encadena nuestra atencién y por el enlace feliz que 
se observa entre su argumento y sus situaciones interesantes y bellas. La 
comparacién de este drama con los datos histéricos que le han servido de 
base, prueba el arte inimitable del poeta para dramatizar y pulimentar 
una anécdota descarnada e insignificante, no exenta tampoco de cierta 
repugnancia.'? 


Remotamente recuerda la comedia el hecho tradicional. La reina 
esperanzada suefia y despierta afligida. Representodle el suefio el ex- 
traordinario nacimiento de un hijo, Jaime y le ve también, después, 
en sus valerosos hechos futuros. Hace Calderén casada a dofia Vio- 
lante, alejado el marido y cercada de peligros por las insistencias del 
rey obcecado. Acude Violante a la reina mientras en secreto el esposo 
vigila. El caso resuelve al fin dofia Maria por interés propio. Engafia, 
enamora a don Pedro fingiéndose Violante y desde las rejas las noches 
y acude prontamente al honor y vida de la amiga inocente que amena- 
zan sospechas y furor del marido. Véncese el rey a si mismo. 

Es esta comedia de Calderon obra de transicién y, en forma, die- 
ciochesca. Comedia galante; de honor y de industrias contra poder 
tirano: comedia de amor cortesano, que es: 


escaparate del alma 
donde se ven por de fuera 
juguetes de porcelana, 
rasgos de imaginacién, 
melindres de filigrana, 
retruécanos de cristal 
y tiquismiquis de 4ambar 
que aunque se ven no se tocan. 
—Manos blancas no ofenden, III, 5 


11 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., p. cxlvi. 


12 A. Schack, Historia de la literatura y del arte dramdtico en Espatia (Ma- 
drid, 1885), IV, 382. 
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Es concesion, en la superficie, a su publico palaciano de galanes 
embebecidos y petimetres ; de damas altivas y frias; de discretos, de 
graves varones y de reyes frivolos. Fiesta de arte; fiesta palaciega. 

‘Mas es también parte de un grupo de comedias pseudo-histéricas 
o cortesanas en que parecen acentuarse una tendencia y una inquietud 
ideolégica. El grupo ofrece, invariablemente, una y la misma tesis: 
el conflicto interior del caballero leal, enamorado y de la dama perse- 
guida del sefior arbitrario y pasional. Semejantes son también los 
ardides, industrias en juego de ataque y defensa. E idéntico el triunfo 
y solucién. Vencen, de necesidad, amor, amistad, lealtad y honor: la 
razon, el albedrio que tuerce inclinaciones o aparente predestinacion 
de hados y estrellas.** Caracterizan la evolucién de esta tendencia a 
las sintesis y al simbolo, una mayor indiferencia por el rigor histdérico; 
desaparicién del concepto de tiempo y espacio; la abstraccién de las 
pasiones y afectos del hombre, para representar con él y contra él, 
moviles, impulsos o fuerzas enfrentadas, contrarias. El hombre de- 
viene generalizacién, tipo, esquema de clase, Segismundo, humanidad. 

Hay en Calderén el cortesano, un poeta cerebral que, desviado del 
trillado sendero de sus antecesores, hasta ayer modelos y fuentes, ha 
traido a la estética intelectualidad y al drama su inquietud. Revive el 
alegorismo medieval y quinientista espafiol, y con rigida, estrecha 
disciplina escolastica y casuistica, ofrece su visién del mundo. La 
propensidad temperamental aferré el pensamiento. En su finalidad, 
que es la del estoicismo (vida beata, renunciacién, vencimiento de si 
mismo, virtud), convergen las dos vertientes por donde el pensa- 
miento vaga y se derrama; visiOn en abstracto de la vida: humo, 
quimera, ilusién, verdad y mentira, sombras, suefio; concepto légico 
y concreto: Ley, necesidad de la sumisi6n a la Ley, a los principios 
que rigen el orden social y el politico y religioso o moral. Pueden 
transmutarse estas vertientes, en la obra, o confundirse y completarse: 
caso Segismundo, caso Rosaura. 

Estoico es el pensamiento que o va implicito en la fabula y es la 
fabula misma o se difunde en silogismos frecuentes, en sentencias, 
maximas y aforismos; en cuentos apoldgicos; en metaforas y en el 
mondlogo o manera de hablar del hombre con su conciencia, su razon 


18 Las obras mas importantes del grupo son: Basta callar; Nadie fie su 
secreto; Secreto a voces; El galan fantasma; Amigo, amante y leal; Darlo todo 
y no dar nada; Amor, honor y poder; Agradecer y no amar. Y con caracter mas 
trascendental y filoséfico, Saber del mal y del bien. 
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y su dolor. En la comedia Saber del mal y del bien, segan advirtid 
Valbuena Prat, hay un reflejo de un concepto de Séneca que sugirio 
después el auto sacramental El gran teatro del mundo.'* Pudiérase 
afiadir atin cierto capitulo del Manual de Epictetus que circuldé en las 
versiones de Francisco Sanchez de las Brozas, del maestro Gonzalo 
de Correas y después en la de don Francisco de Quevedo, en conso- 
nantes. Dice Quevedo: 


No olvides que es comedia nuestra vida 
y teatro de farsa el mundo todo, 
que muda el aparato por instantes, 
y que todos en él somos farsantes ; 
acuérdate que Dios de esta comedia 
de argumento tan grande y tan difuso, 
es autor que la hizo y la compuso. 

Al que dié papel breve 
sdlo le tocé hacerle como debe, 
y al que se le dié largo, 
sdlo el hacerle bien dejé a su cargo; 
si te mandé que hicieses 
la persona de un hombre o de un esclavo 
de un rey o de un tullido, 
haz el papel que Dios te ha repartido, 
pues sdlo esta a tu cuenta 
hacer con perfeccién tu personaje, 
en obras, en acciones, en lenguaje; 
que el repartir los dichos y papeles, 
la representacién o mucha o poca, 
sdlo al autor de la comedia toca.*® 


El concepto, difundido en todas las literaturas, repetiran otros 
autos. Y el Gran mercado del mundo reflejara ademas una variante, 
de Epictetus también’® que Cicer6én y otros antiguos a Pythagoras 
atribuyen.** 

Méritos particulares, bellezas y defectos de Gustos y disgustos, 
comedia acabada, artisticamente, como quieren sus criticos, en su 


14 Prélogo a Calderén, Clasicos castellanos, LXIX, 26, 27. 
15 B.A.E., LXIX (Quevedo, 3), 394b, 395a. 
16 Epictetus, Discursos, lib. II, disc. XIV (el mundo feria, mercado). 


17 Cicerén dice: “Pythagoras autem respondisse similem sibi videri vitam 
hominum et mercatum eum, qui haberetur maximo ludorum adparatu totius 
Graeciaes celebritate.”—Tusculanarum disputationum, V, 3, 9. 
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lugar se estén: no interesa disputarlos ni repetirlos, mas no seran 
impertinentes estas palabras de Goethe que tradujo Farinelli: 


Shakespeare ofrece el racimo arrancado a la vid, lleno y maduro; 
cualquiera a su placer puede gustar su acidez, exprimirle, hacer el mosto, 
beber, sorber el vino fermentado; siempre se sentira vigorizado. Calderén, 
en vez, no deja eleccién ni voluntad al espectador; de él recibe el vino ya 
destilado, refinado con drogas, dulcificado, y nosotros debemos sorber la 
bebida como se nos ofrece o rehusarla del todo.?* 


Jost M. pe Osma 
UNIVERSIDAD DE KANSAS 


18 A. Farinelli, La vita 2 un sogno (Torino, 1916), II, 196. 














THE AMERICANISMO OF 
RUBEN DARIO 


By “The americanismo of Rubén Dario” is meant here the reac- 
tions of the great Nicaraguan toward the United States, together 
with what he thought of our literature, culture, and people. The 
early works of Rubén Dario are singularly free from references to 
the United States. His interest in the democracy to the north of him 
was negligible. He felt no kinship for the Yankees, nor did he re- 
ceive inspiration from them during his youth. His literary inspiration 
came from France and Spain, hence it is natural that his interest 
should have been centered in these countries, rather than in the United 
States. Rubén, indeed, shows throughout his entire life but slight 
knowledge of the literary works of writers of the United States. He 
does mention Walt Whitman a number of times, but is far from 
admiring his democratic ideas. He himself, certainly, took pride in 
his aristocracy, appealing to the few and not to the masses. Strangely 
enough, Rubén translated a poem by Longfellow. There could have 
been little spiritual affinity between the two, however, as they were 
too different in temperament and ideas. 

Rubén, in his maturity, does have, however, a strong feeling of 
kinship for the unhappy Edgar Allen Poe. He felt drawn to Poe both 
as a man and as a poet. The heroines of the North American author 
are mentioned numerous times in his poems. He also devoted an 
essay in Los Raros to Poe. Here he shows a sympathy and an under- 
standing of the ill-fated poet which has seldom been equaled. In 
general, however, Rubén had little interest in the writers of the 
United States. He was spiritually far removed from them and from 
the vigorous, industrial land from whence they sprang. His retiring, 
poetic spirit, which sought the beautiful, the exotic, the rare, the 
mystic, and the luxurious, found its solace in Paris, Madrid, and 
Buenos Aires, and not in the hustle and bustle of New York. 

The noise and the turmoil of this latter city confused, frightened, 
and saddened him. In his essay on Edgar Allen Poe he speaks as 
follows: 


He alli Broadway. Se experimenta casi una impresién dolorosa: sentis 
el dominio de vértigo. 


In “Sol de domingo” he goes even farther: 
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La Gran Cosmépolis. 

; Casas de cincuenta pisos, 
Servidumbre de color, 
Millones de circuncisos, 
Maquinas, diarias, avisos, 
y dolor, dolor, dolor! 


A similar impression is given of New York City in “El viaje a 
Nicaragua”: 


Pasé por la metrépoli yanqui cuando estaba en pleno hervor una crisis 
financiera. Senti el huracan de la Bolsa. Vi la omnipotencia del millo- 
nario y admiré la locura de la vasta capital del cheque. Siempre que he 
pasado por esa tierra he tenido la misma impresién. La precipitacién de 
la vida altera los nervios. Las construcciones comerciales producen el 
mismo efecto psiquico que las arquitecturas abrumadoras percibidas por 
Quincy en sus estudios tebaicos. El ambiente delirio hace dafio a la pon- 
deraci6én del espiritu. 


Despite his abhorrence for New York City, which was the only part 
of the United States that he knew, and his scorn for the dollar-chas- 
ers, he does not fail to see the good points of our civilization. In 
“Peregrinaciones,” speaking of the American Building and Exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition, he praises the agriculture, the industry, and the 
art of our country. He even goes so far as to say that Spanish 
America cannot show in its mental constellations such men as Poe, 
Whitman, and Emerson. He calls attention to the fact that although 
the majority dedicate themselves to the cult of the dollar there is an 
intellectual minority of undeniable excellence. This praise is all the 
more remarkable when we consider that Rubén had a natural aversion 
for many things prevalent in the United States. His spirit, worship- 
ing at the shrine of ancient Greece, or the Gardens of Versailles, 
scorned the Yankee materialism. His attitude toward the United 
States is admirably summed up in the following lines from “Peregri- 
naciones”’ : 


No son simpaticas como nacién; sus enormes ciudades de ciclopes 
abruman, no es facil amarlos, pero es imposible no admirarlos. ; Soberbios 
cultivadores de la fuerza! 


In La caravana pasa, published in 1903, he praises the Yankees 
more highly perhaps than in any other place. In speaking of the 
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influence of the United States, he says that it is spreading to the 
intellectual world. He mentions, as being prominent, Poe, Whitman, 
Emerson, and Whistler. He continues to say that the American the- 
ater has invaded England, and cites the victories gained by our coun- 
try in the fields of science. 


Son los directores actuales de la Fuerza en la Humanidad. 


One particular Yankee, however, interests Rubén above all 
others—Theodore Roosevelt. For Rubén, the latter is the representa- 
tive man of the United States. 


Es el “hombre representativo” del gran pueblo adolescente que parece 
hubiera comido el “food of gods” wellsiano, ... 


The imperialistic attitude that Roosevelt took regarding the building 
of the Panama Canal drew from the Nicaraguan poet a scathing at- 
tack in the poem “A Roosevelt.” The last few lines of the poem 
are a definite warning and challenge to the policy of Roosevelt in 
Latin America: 


Tened cuidado. ; Vive la América espafiola ! 
Hay mil cachorros sueltos del Leén espaifiol. 

Se necesitaria, Roosevelt, ser, por Dios mismo, 
el Riflero terrible y el fuerte Cazador 

para poder tenernos en vuestras férreas garras. 


Y, pues contais con todo, falta una cosa: ; Dios! 


The poet’s fears of the aggressions of the United States are well 
illustrated by the following lines from the same poem: 


Eres los Estados Unidos, 

eres el futuro invasor 

de la América ingenua que tiene sangre indigena, 
que aun reza a Jesucristo y aun habla en espajfiol. 


Later, when his nationalism had cooled somewhat, Rubén could 
say in his essay on Manuel Uguarte in Cabezas: 


Yo mismo, hace ya bastante tiempo, lancé a Mr. Roosevelt, el fuerte 
cazador, un trompetazo, por otra parte inofensivo. 


The versatile and many-sided character of Theodore Roosevelt 
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was not easy for our poet to understand. Just when he thought that 
he had him classified as a mighty hunter and an imperialist of the 
darkest hue he was likely to discern another side of his character. 
Thus, Rubén was astounded to note that Roosevelt was appreciative 
of poetry. In El canto errante, published in 1907, he marvels at 
the mighty hunter’s praise of the muses: 


El mayor elogio hecho recientemente a la Poesia y a los poetas ha sido 
expresado en lenguaje anglosajén por un hombre insospechable de extra- 
ordinarias complacencias con las nueve musas. Un yanqui. Se trata de 
Teodore Roosevelt. 


In addition to the Spanish-American war, two other things stirred 
Rubén to resentment toward the United States. One of them was 
the policy of Roosevelt toward Latin America, and the other was the 
building of the Panama Canal. As regards his reactions to the war, 
the following is enlightening: 


Acaba de suceder el mas espantoso de los desastres; pocos dias han 
pasado desde que en Paris se firmé el tratado humillante en que la mandi- 
bula del yanqui quedé por momento satisfecha después del bocado estu- 
pendo ... 


During the early part of the twentieth century the poet was greatly 
concerned with the imperialistic policy of the United States toward 
Latin America. He seemed to believe that open conflict between the 
United States and Spanish America was inevitable. This idea is 
clearly apparent in the following lines from “Los cisnes”: 


3 Seremos entregados a los barbaros fieros ? 

2 Tantos millones de hombres hablaremos inglés? 
¢ Ya no hay nobles hidalgos ni bravos caballeros ? 
¢Callaremos ahora para llorar después? 


The same idea is expressed in the prologue of Cantos de vida y 
esperanza: 


Mafiana podremos ser yanquis (y es lo mas probable) ; de todas ma- 
neras, mi protesta queda escrita sobre las alas de los inmaculados cisnes, 
tan ilustres como Jupiter. 


It did not seem fitting or proper to Rubén that the United States 
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should be the country to finish the Panama Canal. In Prosa politica 
he devotes a chapter to “Lesseps y Panamé,” in which he praises the 
work that the French did and bemoans the fact that the United States 
is going to reap the fruits of this pioneer work. 


El yanqui recoge, fria y calculadamente, lo que el impetu y el entu- 
siasmo latinos sembraron con demasiada confianza y sin previsi6n. 


In an essay on Nicaragua in the same book, Rubén warns against 
absorption and annexation by the United States, as a result of the 
building of the Canal. 


Los Estados Unidos son los mas fuertes importadores, y esto es una 
amenaza constante econdmica para todo el Centro América, en espera de 
la absorcion, o anexién politica, y las tarifas proteccionistas antieuropeas 
que resultarian de ella. 


In an essay on Panama in the same work, however, he grudgingly 
admits that this latter country is making forward movements which 
the other countries of Central America might well wish for them- 
selves. In discussing the Canal in La caravana pasa he is openly 
doubtful as to how it will be used by the Yankees once it is finished. 


Ahora es en los Estados Unidos. Se vera, por fin, cual sera la via 
elegida por los yanquis, pues ellos son los que han de hacer practico tanto 
proyecto. Por Panama o por Nicaragua o por ambas partes, ellos buscan 


que América sea para los americanos. O para la humanidad ... que habla 
inglés. 


After such criticisms as these, and after such a sharp shaft as is 
contained in the poem “A Roosevelt,” it is hard to understand the 
praise that he heaps upon the United States in “Salutacién al Aguila.” 
In this latter poem he outdoes himself in his praise for many of the 
things which he had formerly disdained. He holds up as worthy of 
emulation by Latin America the vigor and force of the United States. 
He is not now afraid of the Yankee imperialism, but rather welcomes 
the power and influence of the Yankee democracy. The Venezuelan 
Rufino Blanco Fombona never forgave him this attitude. It is not 
likely that the sentiments of Rubén changed overnight so completely. 
The logical explanation is that he wrote the poem in this vein because 


it was to be read at the Pan American Conference held in Rio de 
Janeiro. 
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It would seem then from our study of Rubén Dario that his spirit 
was far different in every way from that of the United States and the 
Yankees. He had little or nothing in common with us, and so 
ignored us until the Spanish-American War and the building of the 
Panama Canal forced us on his attention. Then, aroused by a spirit 
of Spanish-American nationalism, he attacked us bitterly. Later, 
however, when he could look at the events in a more detached light, 
he showed himself ready to praise us and admire us on numerous 
occasions. His eminent spirit of generosity and fairness would not 
permit him to blind himself to our good points, and his treatment of 
us is fair and even generous. 


MARSHALL NUNN 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 




















AL MARGEN DE LAS TRADICIONES 
DE RICARDO PALMA 


“Hoy, y siempre, el mismo escrito fué diverso en manos de cada 
lector,” dicenos Icaza.* Empero, leer entre lineas, la busqueda expro- 
feso de significados independientes de los inmediatos y ostensibles, 
es de suyo tarea antojadiza, nimia. 

Nos proponemos: presentar escolios y pormenores pertinentes 
anotados al margen de las Tradiciones de Ricardo Palma.? Comentar 
que es este género literario, huelga. Su creador lo ha hecho mejor 
que nadie.* 

Sendos estudios y articulos, a manera de prefacios criticos, hanse 
consagrado a elogiar la meritoria labor del gran tradicionista. En- 
juician, entre otros, Dario, Valera, Riva Agiiero. Menéndez y Pelayo 
prescinde de él, por aquel prurito literario de no historiar a los autores 
vivos.* De Hostos se muestra, si severo, benévolo.’ La nota discor- 
dante, zoilesca, danla Blanco Fombona, quien interpreta a Palma de 
espafiolizante retardatario,* y Andrés Gonzalez Blanco, para quien el 
peruano carece de originalidad y rebeldia." 

Si descartamos la critica que se contrae a personalismos, los 
analices encomiasticos enfocan nuestra atencién hacia los esfuerzos 
de Palma en la dirigencia y reconstruccién de la Biblioteca Nacional ; 
fomento de la Academia Peruana, amén el realce dado a las letras 
patrias. Disctitense también puntos de lenguaje, estilo, fuentes y 
varios etcéteras, muy trillados. 

A nuestro parecer, cuando se discuten las Tradiciones se prescinde 
de sugerir la premisa que ahora formulamos: Menudea Palma en su 
obra, copiosas ideas y reflexiones, que, cuando soaptadas en conca- 


1 Francisco de Icaza, El Quijote durante tres siglos (Madrid, 1918), p. 18. 


2 Hemos aprovechado la edicién publicada por el Gobierno del Pera, 4 vols., 
Madrid, 1921. 


8 Tradiciones, V, 325. 

* Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de la poesia hispano-americana, t. I 
(Madrid, 1911), Introduccién. 

5 Eugenio Maria de Hostos, Meditando (Paris, 1909), pp. 319-31. 


* Rufino Blanco Fombona, Grandes escritores de América (Madrid, 1917), 
p. 286. 


tT Andrés Gonzalez Blanco, Escritores representativos de América (Madrid, 
1917), pp. 131-32. 
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tenacién ldégica, traslucen varias facetas de lo que amplisimamente 
llamaremos “su filosofia” en materias politicas, sociales y religiosas. 

Toda obra de arte lleva en si algo fundamental que transparenta 
y delata el caracter de su creador; en toda produccién hallamos sin- 
tesis y reflejo de la actividad armonica de las facultades psiquicas del 
que la engendra. Sea aceptable o no la finalidad veridica de lo que 
hemos sugerido, lo aceptamos, porque admitimos de inconcusas las 
advertencias de Eckermann,® de Valera,® y de Unamuno.’® Por lo 
tanto, cuando don Ricardo nos dice: “Va mi pluma a permitirse un 
rato de charla y moraleja,” preparamonos para una desenfadada cha- 
chara, y mas."* Nuestra sensibilidad de lector nos hace presentir y 
prever, tras el humor agudo y abundante, la resultante de lo observado 
por Viveros: “...la satira, culta y delicada, con que flagela el vicio 
y los malos habitos, ya sean sociales o politicos, y la amarga ironia 
con que se burla de pomposos y no realizados programas.”** 

Leidas que sean las Tradiciones ; después de saborear su criollismo 
espontaneo, socarron y salpimentado, columbramos que Palma, sin 
abandonar el tono de narrador, injecta en el seno de la intimidad y en 
el decurso de la charla, exaudibles ideas, discriminales y sucintas 
sentencias “... reflexiones que apenas arafian, y sin embargo, el ragufio 
es mas hiriente que una lanzada.”™* 

Congruente parécenos la observacion : “... ni habia nacido [Palma] 
para apasionarse por ideas abstractas, ni se did el trabajo de ahondar 
en las doctrinas sociales ni de harmonizar sus sentimientos con sus 
principios.”** Asentimos, siempre y cuando se entienda apego a dis- 
quisiciones especulativas para mostrarsenos prono en la monserga 
moralizante. Empero, no es controvertible la conclusiva, de que 
Palma, conocedor de la proscripcion y del infortunio, de enemistades 
gratuitas, desengafios y dolores intimos, de sdlida lectura, llegara a 
“filosofar” que diriamos en lenguaje lego. 

Cuando leemos a Palma se desprende en nosotros una sutil emo- 
cién; damonos cuenta de su enternecimiento por “... los recuerdos 


® Fecha del sabado 12 de febrero de 1831. 

® Valera, Obras completas, XX VI, 8: Sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas. 
10 Miguel de Unamuno, Contra esto y aquello (Madrid, 1912), p. 19. 

11 Tradiciones, I, 19. 

12 Palma, Poesias completas (Barcelona, 1911), p. 174. 


18 Vicente Garcia Calderén, Del romanticismo al modernismo (Paris, 1909), 
p. 325. 


14 Tradiciones, IV, 12. 
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poéticos de un pueblo que en cada piedra y en cada nombre esconde 
una historia, un drama, una tradicion.”*® Cuadrale al maestro lo de 
Azorin: “Vivir es ver volver. Es ver volver todo en un retorno per- 
durable, eterno.”*® Cabe esta interpretacién, en las reconditeces del 
corazon, en la esfera del pensamiento. “Literariamente, dicenos 
Palma, tengo la mania de vivir en el pasado ... ,”*" en el ayer, donde 
se encuentran los caracteres tipicos y diferenciales del alma americana. 
El ansia de sobrevivir en tiempo y en espacio, que diria Unamuno, 
encuéntrase en Palma en razén inversa. Consecuentemente, su vita- 
lismo, que logica e indefictiblemente debe proyectarse en lo venidero, 
busca sus momentos emotivos huyendo del prosaico presente. 

Al levantar las mustias telarafias de polvorientos cartapacios, obra 
en el paciente hurgador una inversién de perspectiva, para dar forma, 
movimiento, a cuanto yacia sepultado en escondrijos y recovecos de 
la tolnavera del ayer. Pierde Palma toda sensacioén de actualidad y 
perviven en espectaculo inmediato, con maravillosa gama de matices, 
las sucesivas variaciones de nuestra colonia, cual poliforme cabalgata 
llevada de tres principios fundamentales: “...el de su vida social, 
sentimental, voluptuosa y opulenta ; ... el de su vida religiosa, ardiente, 
imperiosa y magnifica, y el de sus luchas y discordias ... choque de 
disputados intereses y ambiciones ...”** 

El maestro, al servir de trasluz y cauce por donde se perpette la 
fluencia del pasado; al evocar: “dejadme vivir con las fantasticas o 
reales memorias de otra edad” ;'® muéstrasenos como si las innume- 
rables facetas del presente no impusiesen en él su fisonomia, ni desper- 
tasen afinidad alguna. Empero, esa misma especie del presente, su 
anima contemporanea, se inclinaran inconscientemente a equiparar 
dos momentos de una misma sociedad : la de los asendereados tiempos 
constitucionales cuya raigambre arranca de la juxtaposicién de dos 
civilizaciones — una indigena y otra de trasplante—aunandose a 
formar un pasado social tan sin base que sirviéd de asiento a la nueva 
unidad politica que vino en pos.?° Por consiguiente, la consciente 
revivificacion de los valores vitales del ayer, no puede menos de pro- 


15 Tbid., III, 9. 
16 Azorin, Pdéginas escogidas (Madrid, 1917), p. 211. 
1% Tradiciones, III, 266. 

18 [bid., II, 13. 

19 [bid., p. 18. 

20 Eugenio Maria de Hostos, op. cit., p. 325. 
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ducir un choque con las sensaciones de actualidad, también latentes 
en Palma. 

Si circunscribimos aqui, sin dar exhauste al tema, algunas ideas 
de nuestro tradicionista, hallamos que venialmente satiriza los pre- 
suntos valores intrinsicos aceptados por la politica, la sociedad y la 
religion. Son sus ideas, la resultante de mucha observacién y expe- 
riencia.”* 

Los pueblos, arguye Palma, a medida que la civilizacion avanza, 
se estigman con los resabios y dobleces que son obligados cortejos del 
progreso; corréenles innimeras perturbaciones sociales donde el 
individuo degenera en el raquitismo social llamado turba. De manera 
que, el Gobierno, apex en la escala evolutiva del grupo, no puede estar 
exento de conmociones politico-sociolégicas que pudieran ser subsa- 
nadas via la virtuosa educacién de las masas. Empero, contradictoria- 
mente, la politica es candente arena donde se envenena el alma, se 
matan las ilusiones y el entusiasmo; alli todo es materialismo, todo un 
pandemonium de ideales absurdos y decepciones.** Lo que entende- 
mos en América por politica, redticese a “politiqueo.”** Consecuen- 
cias : disparateo de parte de los hombres publicos ; que aun el préjimo 
mas ignorante en ciencias politicas y administrativas se cree omni- 
ciente para emitir inapelables fallos, y muy competente para gobernar 
el pais y arreglar la hacienda publica.** 

Un gobierno constituido por miembros que pudieran definirse de 
nulidades intelectivas, no estara exento de embrollos y falsias, forja- 
dores de revueltas, vicios, picardias, atrocidades, todo lo cual redun- 
dara en la pérdida de la fe en la incorruptibilidad de la justicia.** Un 
gobierno de tal naturaleza se regira por una constitucién a la cual se 


21 Estidiense las siguientes lineas : 
1. Tantas en presente crudelisimas, 
amargas decepciones coseché 
que, a escribirlas, el alma por la péfiola 
gota a gota destilara hiel. 


2. Y para enmascarar mi pobre espiritu 
recurro de la broma al antifaz. 
(Tradiciones, Il, 17) 
22 Tradiciones, 11, 93; III, 196; V, 302. 
28 Véase el irrefutable estudio de de Hostos sobre esta anemia juridica de 
los pueblos hispano-americanos, en Tratado de sociologia (Madrid, 1904). 
24 Tradiciones, III, 101, 341. 


25 Ibid., II, 116, 124, 288; IV, 162. 
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jura por las promesas de archifelicidad de su primer ejecutivo, empero 
la magna carta creada para el bien del pueblo sera llevada a puntapiés 
y se anularan sus garantias individuales.** 

Quéjase Palma de como nuestros hombres olvidan “que el pueblo 
nunca es ingrato con los que se desvelan por su bienestar.” A pesar, 
en la direccién del demos, los gobernantes andaran en todo menos en 
sus quehaceres ; se enredaran las finanzas, y se impondran contribu- 
ciones extranguladoras de la agricultura y el comercio.* 

Al discurrir sobre las leyes, Palma hayase convencido de su inefi- 
cacia.2* Sin embargo, aun cuando tales leyes sean insensatas, el no 
coadyuvar es exponerse a ser presa de la jauria policiaca, siempre dis- 
puesta a dar con el caido,”® o a que se le condene al tormento de ver 
menguada o quitada por entero su racién de pan. Pero, jen qué 
redunda la protesta del débil contra el fuerte, cuando a nuestros 
gobernantes les caracteriza el poco juicio; a nuestros encargados del 
orden publico, la poca puntualidad; a nuestros jueces, consistente 
dureza, y cuando estamos plagados de sanguijuelas sociales llamadas 
abogados, albaceas y escribanos?** Finalicemos. Conclttyese que 
hubo en Palma mucho desencanto respecto a belenes de politica, la 
patria, patriotas y patrioteros. 

Cuéntanos Gracian cémo Critilo y Adrenio, de paseo por la jaula 
de todos, escuchan el parecer de uno de sus moradores, victima pro- 
piciatoria de un pesimismo sin salida.** Parécenos que Palma, a causa 
de las infernales decepciones que envenenan el alma, experimenté 
hondas preocupaciones del espiritu. He tenido, nos dice, esa sensacién 
cuando los desengafios y el sufrimiento envuelven el corazén humano 
en un manto de niebla. He experimentado esa sensacién cuando ya 
no se suefia con idealidades, cuando se cree poco y se espera menos.** 
Corren por las Tradiciones frases muchas que pueden interpretarse 
de rasgos que acenttan ciertos contornos de la fisonomia moral de 
Palma; rasgos que revelan un momento de latente inquietud. 

Ingrata es la humanidad y olvidadizos los pueblos, advierte 


26 Tbid., I, 205; Il, 184; III, 263. 

27 Ibid., I, 183, 226; II, 106; ITI, 101, 158. 

28 Ibid., I, 10, 276; II, 42. 

29 Ibid., I, 93, 226. 

80 Jbid., I, 93, 184, 226; II, 112; ITI, 56, 57, 156, 177, 188, 241; IV, 390. 
31 Baltasar Gracian, El criticén (Madrid, [?]), II, 235. 

82 Palma, Poesias completas (Barcelona, 1911), p. 235. 
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nuestro cronista, 3 Y el individuo? Aun los seres mas virtuosos obran 
con ingratitud.** Fué el hombre hecho bueno por Dios y el bien es 
su inclinacién natural, sin embargo, las decepciones envenenan su 
alma y la tornan egoista.** ; Desesperante condicién de los hombres! 
Pero, quien estudie y conozca a los humanos, ;habra de caer en seme- 
jante pesimismo? Si; porque los dos intereses que vinculan a los 
individuos, el amor y la amistad, ;qué son? El uno es explotacién 
y el otro mero articulo de comercio.*® Afiadamos, ya que Palma no 
va tan lejos en su negacién. También ha dicho, que la juventud sin 
amor es como una fuente sin murmullo ; que el amor es para esa edad 
lo que el azul para el cielo. Quitad a ellos ese divino fuego, y habréis 
arrebatado su fe, y convertido el mundo en un espacio infinito donde 
solo reinan tinieblas.** Cree Palma que no debe supeditarse la volun- 
tad de las hijas a la de los padres en la eleccién de esposo, y para la 
institucién del matrimonio nos formula diez mandamientos llenos de 
sabia direccién en la fidelidad y el compafierismo, especialmente 
cuando amenaza la plaga social llamada solterones.*" 

Si necesariamente hemos de vivir entre los humanos, harto dificil 
nos seria hallar en quien confiar. Si se es pobre, hay que esperar 
vivir bajo la inerrante sombra de larga, perpetua y estrecha vida. 
Dicen los casuistas, sostiene Palma, que donde hay penas y desven- 
turas alli esta Dios. Consoladora es la doctrina, pero a la mayoria de 
los que padecen no les cae en gracia. Téngase dinero que es la mejor 
piedra de toque en las relaciones humanas. Cuidese de él, porque en 
faltando, se nos huira como a peste.** 

En cuanto a la interpretacién de la caridad, tiene Palma una 
misantropia mental y no de hecho, contraria, diriamos, a la que se 
explica en El sentimiento trdgico de la vida.** La suerte del prdéjimo 
parece serle indiferente. Quien aspire a tener larga cosecha de males, 
empiece por sembrar beneficios. Obrar la caridad para liberar al 
sufrido, gpor qué? ;No es acaso la caridad en nuestras sociedades 
creadora de holgazanes? El bien que se hace aporta ingratitudes. 


88 Tradiciones, IV, 119. 

84 Ibid., I, 232. 

85 Ibid., p. 16. 

86 Palma, Apéndice a mis uiltimas tradiciones (Barcelona, [?]), p. 210. 
8? Tradiciones, 1, 307 ; VI, 243-44. 

88 [bid., I, 83, 128, 181, 232; IV, 207. 


8® Miguel de Unamuno, El sentimiento trégico de la vida (Madrid, [?], 
p. 208. 
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Palmo aconseja que nos cuidemos de las hipocresias. Aquel que 
sufre no debe revelar nunca su angustia. ;Cuantos dolores, inson- 
dables como el abismo, son llevados en silencio!*® Triste pedagogia 
de la vida, diriase. Mas en calidad de verdad, no ha echado tan hondo 
sus raices esta tendencia misantropica. Pero, tras este doloroso aun- 
que aparente adoctrinamiento, hay un temple vigoroso y consolador 
de religioso optimismo. “Creemos, mantiene, creencia de que no 
alcanzan a apearnos todos los tedlogos de la cristiandad, que la reli- 
gion del crucificado, religion de severa verdad, no puede permitir 
dobleces, ni liturgicos lances teatrales.”” Dios, declara, es mas que 
un simbolo convencional, y a menos que nuestra fatuidad le elimine, 
haciéndonos creer que bastamos para todo, la esperanza en los grandes 
infortunios sera lo ultimo que nos abandonara, la esperanza en Dios 
cuya misericordia es infinita.** 

Concluimos que Palma no concedi6 a secta alguna el privilegio de 
cernerse sobre la humanidad, y que, creyéndose investida de caracter 
sagrado y en posesidn de la verdad, se inmiscuyese en el dominio 
moral de las convicciones y el caracter. Palma reconocié que el 
Estado es una agrupacion de hombres de opuestas y diferentes creen- 
cias, guiados por ciertos intereses sociales y politicos. El interés 
maximo del Estado, de la Sociedad, es el perfeccionamiento de la 
inteligencia y el corazén, por medio de la ciencia y el buen vivir. 
Nadie, pues, necesita apelar al suicidio moral del convento o monjio 
para adquirir el perfeccionamiento humano.* 

Nadie necesita apoyarse en el parecer de Valera respecto al trata- 
miento que merecen los jesuitas en manos de Palma. Este punto esta 
evidentisimamente demostrado en las Tradiciones. Las lanzadas a 
los hijos de Ignacio son tremebundas. Encarase Palma, no sdélo con 
“las aves negras de Loyola” sino con Roma, que “En ser feroz se 
empefia / Y a un Dios de amor convierte en barbaro Neron,” por 
cuya causa se pregunta el tradicionista: “;Sera mi Dios el mismo / 
Dios que calumnia Roma / que, cual impuso su Koran Mahoma / en- 
tre el hierro y el fuego nos implanta / barrera vil que la razon que- 
branta /e inflexible destroza.”** La vida social pide del individuo 
vivir en continuo proceso de acci6n e interaccion, por lo tanto, quedan 


40 Tradiciones, I, 232; II, 148, 136, 233. 

41 Jbid., I, xv, 157, 264; II, 295; III, x. 

42 Tbid., III, 183. 

48 Palma, Poesias completas, pp. 260-61. 
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execrados los orgullos triunfantes, la vanidad clerical, la elasticidad 
de las leyes sagradas. Nunca se debe abusar de la fe de un pueblo 
sembrando en él la alarma y la duda. Concluimos. Si nuestro cronista 
poseyo alguna vez cierta fe y creencias de escéptico-voltereano, a la 
postre, cuando llegé el avecinamiento del ocaso y silencio eterno, por 
tradicién y herencia no pudo menos de decir: 


Sefior, perdén al que presa 

de fatal escepticismo 

de la duda en el abismo 

no encuentra un rayo de luz. 
Perdona al que en su infortunio 
todo lo niega y maldice 

y al fin sucumbe infelice 

bajo el peso de la cruz.* 


Luis AvILEs PEREZ 
DuKE UNIVERSITY 


*4 Tradiciones, I, 264; III, 195; Poesias completas, pp. 17-18. 











IMPRESSIONS OF LIMA—SOCIAL, LITERARY, 
AND POLITICAL 


Of all the Spanish-American countries, Peru is one of the most 
interesting to the student of history and literature. For long centuries, 
it was the center of the majestic Empire of the Incas and the home 
of the even older civilizations which preceded it. Then for three 
hundred years it was the Spanish viceroyalty whose wealth made 
Peré a synonym for riches. The City of the Kings developed its 
own distinctive culture and became the fantastic city Ricardo Palma 
so brilliantly describes.1 Peru, as a republic, has completed another 
century, a century marked by difficulties and defeats, leaving the 
nation a secondary power in South America, far surpassed by the 
sections most neglected in the colonial and imperial epochs. Yet the 
last century, too, has its intellectual importance. Peru continued to 
produce great minds and personalities. Some gained their inspiration 
from the romantic past, as did Ricardo Palma; others like José Santos 
Chocano envisioned, at times, a new and different future. Peru today 
still stands between two worlds: a glorious past and a nebulous future. 
Although the present seems uncertain, anyone who comes into con- 
tact with the alert mentalities of Peruvians of today is compelled to 
believe that this future will be worthy of the country’s great past. 

Lima, the City of the Kings, continues to be the center and essence 
of cultured Peru. In the short time at my disposal, I shall endeavor 
to give a few broad impressions of the present scene, based on a visit 
there the past summer and a special interest, now of ten years’ stand- 
ing. From a physical point of view, Lima is an impressive city with 
four hundred thousand inhabitants. Its modern boulevards, well- 
lighted streets, and ambitious public buildings contrast with the Cathe- 
dral, the Inquisition Building, and the more than sixty churches and 
convents that date to colonial times. Another contrast is found in the 
opulence of the homes of the wealthy and the poverty of the Indian 
huts which are often found adjoining the most impressive edifices. 
There is every indication that progresista governments and indi- 
viduals have tried to develop the city to the degree attained by the 
most advanced European capitals. Yet these attempts are more or 
less frustrated by the poverty and ignorance of the masses. 


1 Ricardo Palma, Tradiciones peruanas (Lima, 1872). There is now a class- 
room text edition of which G. W. Umphrey is editor (Sanborn, New York, 
1936). 
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This suggests the fundamental social fact in Lima. In reality, 
there are only two classes: a small, powerful, and cultured aristocracy, 
and the great mass of the people who are largely of Indian blood. 
The ruling class forms a compact, interrelated society. Nearly every- 
one of importance in the entire country has some definite connection 
with, or relation to, this group. To a surprising extent, the famous 
old names appear in a position of dominance. Now and again, a bril- 
liant personality may arise and gain admission, or a foreigner enter 
by marriage, but the group itself continues in power. Dr. Jorge 
Basadre has shown how the old colonial nobility gradually became 
amalgamated with the newer commercial and governmental groups.* 
The result is a single ruling class. In it are landowners and capitalists, 
diplomats and government officials, professionals and catedrdticos. 
Socially and culturally this relatively small group offers a brilliance 
reminiscent of a European capital. 

Whatever social defects it may have, this stratification of society 
has made it possible to preserve a high tradition of culture and bellas 
letras in a nation where the masses are poor and practically unlettered. 
From this environment came writers of the Ricardo Palma type— 
able men of wide culture and international training, such as the 
Garcia-Calderén brothers, José de la Riva-Agiiero, Victor Andrés 
Belatinde, students whose versatile ability covers the fields of history, 
diplomacy, and literature. In proportion to its population, Peru has 
produced an amazing number of such men able to take high place in 
any international assemblage. 

Now there are portents of a new element in Peruvian life and 
letters. In the hinterland, and among those who have never won 
acceptance by the ruling class, there appears the gleam of a new view- 
point, the unrest that Carleton Beals strikingly calls Fire on the 
Andes.* There is some history to this move. Estuardo Nijiez sug- 
gests that the war of the Pacific, so unfortunate for Peru, had an 
effect on Peruvian writers similar to that of the war with the United 
States on the Spanish Generation of 1898.4 The great writer who 
came to voice the demand for a new Peru based on native elements 
was José Santos Chocano. The problem of the Indian, and his incor- 


poration into a modern state, has become the theme of a large school 


2 Jorge Basadre, Peri: Problema y posibilidad (Lima, 1931), p. 109. 
8 Carleton Beals, Fire on the Andes (Philadelphia, 1934). 


* Estuardo Nijiez, “Expresionismo en la poesia indigenista del Pert,” Span- 
ish Review, II, 70. 
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of modern writers. To solve the problem the latest social theories and 
the legend of the primitive Incan communism have been combined in 
many ways. Such writers as Hildebrando Castro Pozo*® and Dora 
Mayer de Zulen® are typical of this move today, while we may hark 4 
back to Clorinda Matto de Turner’ as the pioneer mover for reform ' 
in this sense. Vague poetical aspirations were made more concrete in F 
the work of the brilliant cripple José Carlos de Mariategui.* His , 
sociological and economic interpretations became the basis for the 


political and social program of Haya de la Torre. 


forced to take the most vigorous steps to preserve itself. 


(Callao, 1936). 
7 Clorinda Matto de Turner, Aves sin nido (Valencia, 1889). 


peruana (Lima, 1928). 


PANIA, XIX, 349. 
10 Victor Andrés Belatinde, La realidad peruana (Paris, 1931). 





The editor of H1ispanra has commented on the importance of 
understanding political events as a basis for the study of the literature J 
of Spanish America.® This is especially true of Peru at the present | 
time. Haya de la Torre and his APRA party are the most important , 
political facts in the country today. The APRA group of writers have 
attained an international hearing, while the party’s power within the F} 
country has radically influenced, though not controlled, the course 
of recent events. The APRA is something new in Peru—a well- . 
organized party with a definite social and economic program opposed 
to the traditional ruling class. APRA contains much of Marxian doc- : 
trine with other elements appealing to the local dissatisfaction. It 
would free Indoamerica from four hundred years of exploitation, 
returning the country to a modern form of the old Incan communism, 
expelling foreign interests, and restoring Peru to Peruvians. As a | 
protection against the electoral strength of the APRA, the party in fh 
power recently annulled the October elections and extended the term 
of the president for another three years. The old ruling class has been 


The new party has produced an extensive literature of its own, 
valuable in charting the trend of the times. The literary answer to the 
APRA group has produced a number of fine works such as those of 
Victor Andrés Belatinde.*° The preoccupation with economic and i 


5 Hildebrando Castro Poso, Nuestra comunidad indigena (Lima). 
®Dora Mayer de Zulen, La intangibilidad de las comunidades indigenas ‘4 
8 José Carlos de Mariategui, Siete ensayos de interpretacién de la realidad qi 


® Alfred Coester, Note on “Spanish America in Our Curriculum,” Hi1s- \ 
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social problems has extended to nearly all Peruvian writers, so that 
practically all books written have a definite relation to these problems, 
It is none the less interesting, however, to the student of Peru. The 
present days are critical. The old aristocratic order which I have 
described is confronted with a force which may drive it out of ex- 
istence. In the past, changes of government made but a slight change 
in the personnel of the ruling class. Generally, all parties were headed 
by individuals belonging to the same social group. Aprismo threat- 
ens to do away with this whole genial system and build up the country 
from the level of the masses. Whatever possibilities this might have 
for the remote future, it is evident that the immediate result would 
be chaos, shattering the well-developed society that has maintained a 
high grade of culture for many years. 

The size and the potentialities of the country make the result a 
matter of general interest. Peru covers an area as great as all the 
South of the United States east of the Mississippi. Cotton, sugar, 
and petroleum are now added to the older mineral wealth, while vast 
new areas in the coastal valleys and even beyond the Andes are being 
opened up by the achievements of modern transportation. New prob- 
lems are being added to the unsolved problems of the past. Interesting 
among these is the entry of the Japanese into local business. Lima, 
alone, has over twenty-three thousand Japanese residents who hold a 
dominant position in local retail trade. They are backed by their gov- 
ernment and the Japanese steamship line which serves the Pacific 
Coast, so that they have not been long in making their importance felt 
in local trade. Peru already had a Chinese problem dating from the 
importation of coolies during the last century. The Chinese are the 
next largest foreign group, while Italians are in third place, trailed 
by British and North Americans. 

The debts contracted by the Leguia dictatorship continue to 
perturb the national fiscal policy, while the complicated forces of in- 
ternational trade and investment influence the relations with other 
countries. Peru is the crucible of many conflicting forces which act 
upon its problems, internal and external. Its literature would be no 
true mirror of its life if it did not reflect this struggle. To those who 
strive to follow the strange currents of the Peruvian mind, the present 
years are immensely important. As Basadre aptly puts it, Peru is a 
reality which has many phases of “Problem and Possibility.” 


RosBertT Epwarps McNIco.Li 


UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Durante las dos ultimas décadas un ntcleo de historiadores ha 
logrado enfocar la atencion de sus colegas en su especialidad. Alu- 
dimos a los historiadores que dedican sus energias al estudio de las 
actividades colonizadoras de Espafia en este hemisferio. Este grupo 
ha ganado mucho terreno bajo el caudillaje de Bolton cuyas investi- 
gaciones fructuosas sobre la colonizacion espafiola de América ha 
inspirado a varios discipulos suyos a realizar trabajos meritorios en 
este campo. Nos referimos al Dr. Herbert Eugene Bolton, catedra- 
tico de historia americana de la Universidad de California. Hasta 
que Bolton no brindo a sus colegas los frutos de su labor entusiasta 
los historiadores norteamericanos propendian a considerar la coloni- 
zacion espafiola dentro del territorio estadounidense como un feno- 
meno puramente local, es decir, sin relacion alguna con la coloni- 
zaciOn espafiola al sur del Rio Grande. La vision perspicaz de Bolton 
ha compendiado las historias de las dos Américas en un estudio inte- 
grado de una América mayor. Para él los conflictos ocurridos entre 
Espafia, Francia e Inglaterra por la posesion del territorio de los 
Estados Unidos son incidentes de una lucha de mayores proporciones 
por el dominio del Nuevo Mundo. En su discurso presidencial pro- 
nunciado ante la American Historical Association expresaba el an- 
helo de que algun dia un historiador contemporaneo escribiese la 
epopeya de la América mayor con toda la lucidez que James Truslow 
Adams habia producido su Epic of America. 

A tal punto ha llegado el progreso de los estudios de historia his- 
panoamericana que algunos historiadores cuyos juicios merecen el 
mayor acatamiento opinan que no esta lejano el dia en que su im- 
portancia sea mayor que la de los cursos en historia europea. En estas 
aseveraciones es logico descontar el fervor de los devotos, mas, no 
obstante, parece a todas luces razonable que el conocimiento de la 
historia de nuestro hemisferio llegue a ser con el tiempo parte esen- 
cial del bagaje intelectual de todo americano que se tilde de culto. 

Aceptada la anterior premisa sigue la conclusion inevitable de que 
se impone una alianza o entendido entre los historiadores y los hispa- 
nistas para beneficio de ambos. Los dos bandos tienen ante si un 
campo de proporciones formidables que les brinda magnificas opor- 
tunidades. A primera vista nuestra parte de la tarea pudiera limitarse 
a la instruccién del estudiante de historia en los misterios del idioma 
para que pueda llevar a cabo investigaciones en documentos historicos 
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existentes en espafiol. Mas solo basta un poco de reflexion para com- 
penetrarnos de otras posibilidades trascendentales para el hispanista. 

En primer lugar hay que tener en cuenta que todo curso de his- 
toria hispanoamericana para que sea del todo satisfactorio ha de de- 
pender necesariamente para gran parte del material de referencia de 
obras que sdlo existen en versiones espafiolas. Cierto es que hay un 
sinntimero de libros sobre todos los aspectos de la América espafiola 
escritos por autores angloamericanos de reconocida autoridad. Pero 
el empleo exclusivo de éstas presentaria al estudiante un punto de 
vista unilateral. En este dilema el hispanista es el agente logico para 
acudir en socorro del historiador proveyéndole de ediciones inglesas 
de las obras mas importantes de autores hispanoamericanos. Un 
historiador de eminencia reconocida opina que sus colegas necesitan 
urgentemente una antologia inglesa del campo.’ Al efecto ha sugerido 
la obra en inglés que ha de servir de texto basico y las obras en espafiol 
que constituirian una valiosa coleccién de referencias. 

Esta labor de traduccién, por supuesto, no ha de limitarse a escri- 
tos hispanoamericanos. Existe un verdadero tesoro de material manu- 
scrito que contiene informacién no sdlo sobre los paises hispanos, sino 
sobre nuestra propia nacién, los Estados Unidos de Norteamérica. 
Hacemos referencia a los documentos que versan sobre la coloniza- 
cién espafiola en nuestras regiones sureste y suroeste. Las investiga- 
ciones sobre ésta han hecho progresos notables, mientras que en 
cuanto a aquélla apenas se ha comenzado a explotar el material dis- 
ponible. Los archivos de la Habana, Méjico, y Espafia son minas 
inagotables de manuscritos de inmenso valor histérico. La mayor 
parte del material concerniente a los Estados Unidos puede obtenerse 
en la Biblioteca del Congreso en copias y reproducciones fotograficas. 
Esta institucién posee aproximadamente 400.000 paginas de manus- 
critos. Entre las colecciones inclusas se hallan los papeles de la Flo- 
rida oriental que registran todas las gestiones del gobierno espafiol 
desde 1735 hasta 1819. Cubren todo género de actividades. También 
existe la compilacién de Woodbury Lowery que incluye doce tomos 
en folio de copias de manuscritos del Archivo de Indias. Esta colec- 
cién constituye una valiosa antologia de las exploraciones de Espajfia 
dentro de los limites de nuestro pais. Cuenta también la biblioteca 
con copias de documentos de los archivos de Cuba y de Méjico. La 


1 Nos referimos a don Jaime H. Easterby del Departamento de Historia del 
Colegio de Charleston. 
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coleccion mejicana solamente carece de los documentos relativos a la 
guerra con los Estados Unidos por no haber permitido el gobierno 
de Méjico que la biblioteca saque copia de ellos. Sin embargo, este 
articulo no pretende presentar una descripcién minuciosa de todo el 
caudal historico existente en nuestra biblioteca congresional, toda 
vez que esta institucién pone a la disposicion de los interesados varias 
listas y catalogos preparados adrede. 

Aunque los episodios sobresalientes de la exploracién y ocupacién 
espafiola estan al alcance de los estudiantes de habla inglesa en tra- 
tados en esta lengua es preciso consignar que de toda esta documen- 
tacidn escasamente se ha vertido o se ha editado una décima parte en 
inglés. La carencia de traducciones y ediciones inglesas es notable 
especialmente en los documentos de caracter local o regional, y las 
sociedades historicas de las regiones que estuvieron bajo el dominio 
espafiol tienen el mayor empefio en extender su cooperacién para 
hacer posible la difusién de la informacién contenida en este material. 
Ademas la Biblioteca del Congreso tiene gran interés en que estos 
documentos sean utilizados por personas capaces y con este propdsito 
se vale de todos los medios a su alcance para facilitar sus servicios 
a los interesados en este campo. 

Hay que dar por sentado que existe cierta tendencia a menospre- 
ciar la labor de traduccién y a apostrofarla de falta de originalidad. 
Sin embargo, los que han tenido experiencia en este ramo no pueden 
negar que un buen traductor es acreedor al mayor encomio. Muchos 
son los escritores cuya fama se debe exclusivamente a sus versiones 
de obras de autores extranjeros que a depender de sus propias pro- 
ducciones hubieran sido relegados al olvido. El renombre logrado 
por los traductores del Quijote, la Celestina, el Amadis y otras joyas 
literarias no debe escatimarsele a los traductores de las obras maes- 
tras en el campo de la historia. Cualquier erudito que aporte a los 
historiadores norteamericanos versiones magistrales de los Documen- 
tos histéricos de Serrano y Sanz? o el Ensayo Cronoldégico de Barcia* 
puede descansar en sus laureles en la certidumbre de que se ha labrado 
un monumento imperecedero a la memoria. 

Mas no solo existe para nosotros la ocasién de verter lo existente 
en espafiol al inglés. La preparacién técnica del hispanista en algunos 

2 Manuel Serrano y Sanz (ed.), Documentos histéricos de la Florida y la 


Luisiana. Siglos XVI al XVIII (Madrid, 1912). 


8 Andrés Gonzalez Barcia, Ensayo cronolégico para la historia general de la 
Florida. Desde el afio 1512 (Madrid, 1723). 
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aspectos no difiere mucho de la del historiador, y por ende muchos de 
nuestros colegas poseen el don y el arte de producir optisculos de 
caracter narrativo e interpretativo. Para éstos existen oportunidades 
sin cuento toda vez que Bolton y los suyos han realizado una labor 
meritoria en cuanto a la presentacion de los episodios mas destacados 
y a la localizacién y la identificacion de los lugares, pero el campo de 
la interpretacién queda por explotarse. Ya es hora de que se discu- 
tan los aspectos politico, econdédmico y social de la ocupacién espafiola 
de Norteamérica, y para el efecto urge la preparacién de estudios de 
esta indole sobre el trafico de pieles, el trafico de esclavos, las misiones, 
las encomiendas, el filibusterismo y otras manifestaciones de la vida 
de ese periodo. De todos es sabido que a causa de sus antecedentes 
espafioles algunos de nuestros estados han plasmado sus sistemas 
legales a base del derecho civil espafiol en vez del derecho comin 
inglés. Mas por una inadvertencia deplorable estamos huérfanos de 
estudios relativos a los origenes y la evolucion del derecho civil en 
nuestro pais y su influencia en nuestra filosofia legal. 

No hemos de limitarnos en estos estudios a las épocas coloniales 
de nuestra historia. Muchos son los episodios posteriores a este 
periodo que deben aclararse a la luz de la documentacién espajfiola 
para establecer con exactitud la verdad de los hechos. Asi pues, la 
invasion de la Florida por Andrés Jackson no ha sido escudrifiada 
desde el punto de vista espafiol. Tampoco tenemos informacidén ade- 
cuada sobre el angulo espafiol de las andanzas de Aaron Burr, ni se 
conocen todos los nexos existentes entre el general Jaime Wilkinson 
y las autoridades de Espafia. Es justo también que se haga un estudio 
cabal de las gestiones de Bernardo Galvez, gobernador de Nueva 
Orleans, en pro de la causa colonial durante la revolucion norteameri- 
cana. Y no solo de éste, sino de infinidad de oficiales y aventureros 
espafioles e hispanoamericanos que aportaron sus esfuerzos a las 
colonias en su lucha contra Inglaterra. Tampoco hay que olvidar que 
no es posible acopiar todos los datos para una biografia completa de 
muchos de nuestros estadistas de las primeras décadas de nuestra 
vida nacional sin recurrir a fuentes espafiolas. En suma, basta decir 
que esta labor envuelve para nosotros el honor de coadyuvar en una 
empresa de trascendental importancia; la rectificacién y ampliacién 
de nuestra historia nacional. 

Estos papeles, una vez que pasan a la historia, se ponen en manos 
del archivero nacional y por mediacién de este funcionario se hacen 
llegar a manos de los interesados. Desde luego, que los documentos 
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contenidos en esta coleccién proceden de todas las naciones y por lo 
tanto aparecen en los idiomas de los paises correspondientes. Muchos 
de ellos se publican con traducciones, pero existen otros tantos sin 
traducir. Esta coleccién en muchos casos sirve de suplemento o 
complemento a la documentacion de los archivos espafioles. 

Antes de surgir el interés en las fuentes espafiolas nuestra historia, 
salvo raras excepciones, se escribia a base de la documentacién in- 
glesa. Esta situacidn ha mejorado en cuanto a la historia nacional, 
pero aun prevalece en la preparacion de historias regionales o locales. 
Tomemos por ejemplo la historia de la Carolina del Sur, estado del 
cual podemos hablar por contacto personal. Todos los tratados his- 
téricos escritos hasta ahora con la excepcion de uno que se ha 
publicado recientemente han hecho caso omiso de los antecedentes 
espafioles. La excepcion es una obra cuyo autor se ha valido no tanto 
de fuentes espafiolas, sino de las investigaciones de Bolton y sus 
secuaces. De manera que pudiéramos decir, sin menoscabo a la com- 
petencia del escritor, que nos habla hasta cierto punto por boca de 
ganso. Pero la exclusién del periodo hispano es atin mas lamentable 
cuando se pasa del estado a las divisiones de éste. De suerte que en 
nuestra ciudad de Charleston cuyos habitantes son en alto grado 
aficionados a la historia ha prevalecido la creencia de que la historia 
de esta ilustre villa data de abril del afio 1670, fecha en que los in- 
gleses plantaron la primera poblacion en la ribera occidental del Rio 
Ashley. Este concepto erréneo se va desvaneciendo debido a los 
datos extraidos de documentos espafioles sobre la historia anterior a 
esa fecha. Se ha descubierto que antes de que los ingleses lograsen 
afianzarse en este territorio ya los espafioles conocian el paraje de lo 
que es en la actualidad la bahia de Charleston y la identificaban con 
el nombre de San Jorge. También se ha averiguado que los primeros 
hombres de raza blanca que trajeron a nuestras playas el estandarte 
del cristianismo fueron espafioles bajo el mando de Don Lucas Vaz- 
quez de Ayllon, quienes precedieron a los ingleses por casi siglo y 
medio. Ademas se hallan en nuestra comarca varios lugares que 
tienen nombres de santos cuyo abolengo se ha establecido a la luz de 
las fuentes espafiolas. 

Mas no sdlo hemos inquirido en el periodo anterior a los britani- 
cos. Con la documentacién espafiola hemos corregido ciertos errores 
y llenado lagunas existentes. Los papeles ingleses no dan cuenta 
exacta de los motivos que influyeron al traslado de la situacién de 
Charles Town de la ribera oeste a la este del Rio Ashley, pero gracias 
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a los archivos espafioles tenemos informaci6n precisa sobre este punto. 
Y asi por este estilo pudiéramos continuar ilustrando como se recti- 
fica y se amplia nuestra historia nacional y local a la luz de la nueva 
evidencia material aportada por los documentos espaifioles. 

Esta labor, amén de brindarnos la satisfaccién personal de cola- 
borar con provecho con nuestros historiadores coterraneos, no ha de- 
jado de resarcirnos en lo tocante al progreso material de nuestro 
departamento. Ademas del aumento en matricula, cuenta nuestra 
asignatura con mayor prestigio en la comunidad. Ya no es necesario 
defendernos con argumentos que de tan puro socorridos carecen de 
fuerza persuasiva. Ahora esgrimimos como arma de combate el hecho 
palpable de que presentamos una lengua en la cual esta escrito uno 
de los capitulos mas notables de la historia de América. 

Ahora bien, si en un estado como la Carolina del Sur donde la 
ocupacion espafiola fué relativamente insignificante es posible forta- 
lecer la posicién del espafiol explotando los escasos antecedentes es- 
pafioles, ; cuanto mas no es posible realizar en California, la Florida, 
la Luisiana, Georgia, y otras regiones donde el dominio espafiol tuvo 
mayor auge! 

Podria argiiirse contra la tesis de este articulo que no debemos 
abandonar nuestras labores literarias para engolfarnos en investiga- 
ciones histéricas. Abrigamos la esperanza de que el profesorado de 
espafiol no sea victima de un concepto dogmatico de lo que es litera- 
tura. El material en cuestién, aunque denominado histoérico, es parte 
indiscutible de las letras espafiolas, y todo lo que pertenece a este 
campo es de nuestra incumbencia. Y lo que es mas, hay entre estos 
escritos histéricos muchos que no le van en zaga a la literatura pura- 
mente novelesca. Existe muy poco en el terreno de las ficciones com- 
parable en elegancia y diafanidad con la prosa magistral de varias de 
las narraciones de los conquistadores. Nada iguala en energia, con- 
cisién y concepcién artistica a la Demostracién historiogrdéfica de 
Arredondo,* que muy bien harian los abogados y los diplomaticos de 
hoy dia en escudrifiarla como modelo del estilo expositivo. No es 
menester indagar mucho para reconocer que los devotos de la critica 
literaria tienen mucho en que desplegar sus facultades. También hay 
problemas de indole lingiiistica. La generalidad de los estudios lin- 


* Antonio Arredondo, Demostracién historiograéfica del derecho de Espatia 
@ Nueva Georgia, Estante 86, Cajén 5, Legajo 24, Archivo de Indias. Ha sido 
editada por Bolton bajo el titulo de Arredondo’s Spanish Title to Georgia (Cali- 
fornia, 1925). 
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gitisticos se hace a base de obras puramente literarias. Estos docu- 
mentos histéricos presentan una manifestaci6n vigorosa de la lengua 
de los espafioles de los siglos XVI, XVII y XVIII, tan digna de 
estudiarse como el lenguaje de Cervantes o Lope. Es verdad que 
muchas de las narraciones de los episodios mayores fueron elaborados 
con esmero artistico, pero los mas de los escritos representan el 
idioma espontaneo de los espafioles. Las partidas de declaraciones de 
testigos y los informes diarios de actividades son ejemplos de lo que 
pudiera denominarse espajfiol no literario. He aqui un aspecto de la 
lengua cuyo estudio es necesario a una comprensién adecuada de la 
evolucion del espafiol. 

Para los interesados en la preparacién de libros de texto, especial- 
mente de lectores elementales e intermedios, el campo tiene mucho 
que ofrecer. Hemos notado con placer que se han venido publicando 
libros de lectura cuyo contenido es de caracter histérico, pero muy 
poco versa sobre la historia espafiola de los Estados Unidos. Por 
mas que los datos histéricos, geograficos y de otros érdenes de Es- 
pafia y la América espafiola son de valor innegable, los antecedentes 
espafioles de nuestra propia nacién deben figurar en primer término. 

Baste con las posibilidades enumeradas para dejar sentado que se 
impone una alianza o inteligencia entre los hispanistas y los historia- 
dores, y que ésta ha de redundar en multiples beneficios para ambas 
entidades. Para nosotros, como ya hemos dicho, existe el privilegio 
de jugar un papel prominente en la revisidn y ampliacién de la his- 
toria de nuestro pais, tarea por demas noble, sin contar el prestigio 
que sumamos a nuestra asignatura. Y de los historiadores ya sabemos 
que ademas de nuestra instruccién en la lengua que ha de equiparles 
para indagar en fuentes espafiolas, tienen necesidad apremiante de 
nuestras labores de traduccién, edicién e interpretacién para hacerles 
el material mas accesible a los que carecen del dominio adecuado del 
idioma. Hagamos votos porque ambos grupos se den cuenta exacta 
de la comunidad de intereses en esta tarea gigantesca y que la situa- 
cién se afronte con la mayor alteza de miras y en un espiritu de 
franca cooperacion. 


Jost M. GaLLarRpo 
CoLLEGE oF CHARLESTON 


[ Professor Gallardo’s article treats a matter of importance to stu- 
dents of Spanish literature. Both they and students of political history 
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have in the past attempted to draw a dividing line between literature 
and political history. However successfully this may be done in other 
literatures, in Spanish it leaves between the lines too wide a no-man’s 
land. Spanish literature possesses an intensely individualistic char- 
acter, nationalistic in type and universal only in spots. To get a com- 
plete view of Spanish literature, it should be studied as the expression 
of the Spanish national spirit. There are large areas hardly explored 
as yet ; for example, the heroic poems or poemas épicos. Since they are 
plainly imitations of the Italian, frequently even in subject matter, 
literary historians have stopped with a perfunctory mention or dis- 
missed them with derision. But those long cantos represent the exul- 
tant spirit of the Spaniards who lived in the second half of the six- 
teenth century and their first reactions to the desengaiio which began 
to creep over the nation after the defeat of the Armada. An investi- 


gator will some day be rewarded for a patient study of those poems. 
—TueE Epiror.| 














SOME RECENT NOVELS ON REVOLUTIONARY 
SPAIN 


One cannot read books from or about revolutionary Spain—and I 
mean Spain since April 12, 1931—without becoming immediately 
aware of a new spirit, of a very different series of attitudes. One may 
fairly say that since Larra and onward through Galdés and the Gen- 
eration of 1898 there has been on the part of Spanish writers a fairly 
steady preoccupation with Spain as a distinct problem. Most of the 
last-mentioned group, and others like Blasco Ibafiez who were not 
associated with it, were obsessed with the question: What is to be 
done about our country? Until comparatively recent years, the gen- 
eral attitude was destructive, negativistic. It was generally realized 
that Spain (and not Turkey) was the sick man of Europe. Obviously 
the first step was to make a diagnosis, and the malady was generally 
regarded as extremely serious if not incurable. This attitude was 
logical and inevitable, and it was not unnatural that the consultation 
of diagnosticians should be long, and that few if any remedial meas- 
ures were suggested while the patient continued to languish. 

Without the aid of Primo de Rivera the operation might have been 
greatly delayed. He so goaded the formerly somwhat passive intel- 
lectuals of Spain that they developed a capacity for action, and the 
Second Republic was the result. 

During the Dictatorship the Spanish jails served very nicely as 
universities for the teaching of liberal, or even very radical, ideas, and 
young men (including all those young in spirit) did not emerge calmly 
ready to continue life with the attitude “Dicebamus hesterno die—.” 
One of the best known of these honored jailbirds will serve as a type. 

Ramon J. Sender was born in Aragon in 1901, educated in a mon- 
astery school and at Saragossa up to the age of eighteen, when he went 
to Madrid to study law. He worked in a drugstore and in his spare 
moments haunted the Ateneo, and engaged in revolutionary activi- 
ties, escaping punishment only on his parents’ plea that he was a 
minor. For three years he lived at home, editing a small country 
paper, and then did his military service in Morocco. His first book, 
Imén, later published in translation in the United States, describes 
his African experience, and makes clear his repugnance for war, es- 
pecially war as waged by an incompetent government. In 1924 Sender 
joined the staff of El Sol, and for his articles and his activities Primo 
de Rivera imprisoned him. His prison experiences formed the sub- 
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ject of his second book, El viento en la Moncloa. In the winter of 
1933-34 he went to Russia, and his Madrid-Mosci, published in 1934, 
gives a sympathetic picture of his stay there. In his Viaje a la aldea 
del crimen he furnishes a study of the outrage at Casas Viejas, and 
expresses his strongly proletarian sympathies. For these and other 
works he was awarded in 1935 the Premio Nacional de Literatura 
by a jury including Pio Baroja, Antonio Machado, and Pedro de 
Répide. 

There is little doubt that Sender’s best work is his Siete Domingos 
Rojos, translated (rather poorly) by Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell and 
published’ in 1936. It is a strange book, confused, obliquely written, 
with a rambling plot, employing strange symbolisms, and likely to an- 
noy the intellectual. In fact, the author specifically says in his preface: 


You will see that my book is not directed to your intelligence, but to 
your feeling, for the deepest human truths must be felt rather than under- 
stood. They are the truths which men have neither spoken nor tried to put 
into words, because their message is delivered in the shining confusion of 
the emotions. 


Without pausing to debate that decidedly controversial statement, the 
reader will find that the book presents some very real Spanish types, 
some very real human beings. He will certainly understand far better 
than before the growth of socialism and many other more radical isms. 
One will also comprehend much better the proletariat’s deep dissatis- 
faction with things as they are, which, sufficiently intensified, must 
necessarily lead to rebellion and civil war. 

The best books with revolutionary Spain as their background have 
been written not, in my opinion, by a Spaniard, but by an Englishman 
who is a true Iberophile, an intellectual, a man of true human sym- 
pathy and of real artistic power: Ralph Bates. He was born in 1899 
in the small industrial town of Swindon, and at sixteen entered a 
factory. Two years later he enlisted in the army. After demobiliza- 
tion he worked in Marseilles, living with dock workers. Later he 
went to Barcelona and worked on the Muelle de Mallorca. He sup- 
ported himself in a long ramble through Spain by working as a tin- 
smith and general utility man. Upon returning to England he discov- 
ered that he was, as he himself puts it, “a Latin in a grey Saxon land,” 
and he returned to Barcelona. He worked, and participated in the 
meetings of a literary club which in 1930 became actively political. 


1 Liveright, New York. 
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He says of himself, “I have smuggled arms across the Pyrenees; I 
have helped a friend escape from Spain; and I have taken part in 
most of the revolutionary strikes of recent years.” He took to writing 
while he was out of work, and Lean Men and The Olive Field are 
the products of his enforced leisure, the first appearing in 1935 and 
the second in July, 1936. Mr. Bates is now in the United States and 
readers of the New Republic have had an opportunity to judge his 
political sympathies from his articles in that magazine. 

Like Sefior Sender, Mr. Bates is little interested in plot and struc- 
ture. He is, however, a master in recreating the short episode, and 
one may say that his books are a series of miniature novels, inter- 
spersed with thoughtful essays and sprightly comments. Each novel 
has central personages, but they are mainly silhouetted against a 
background more interesting, more important than they are, and that 
background is Spain at a very particular moment. For a chronolog- 
ical account of the rise and progress of the Second Spanish Republic, 
one will turn to the excellent account offered by our frind and co- 
member of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, Profes- 
sor E. Allison Peers, in his recently published The Spanish Tragedy, 
or to the somewhat less informative book of Gannes and Repard, 
Spain in Revolt ;* but for a highly personal, sympathetic, and extraor- 
dinarily intelligent and vivid interpretation of individual Spanish 
radicals—communists, anarchists or what not—one had best read 
Mr. Bates. He has penetrated that elusive thing which we may call the 
Spanish personality as few foreigners ever have before. A few pages 
describing the family of old Trefat, the proud ironworker, or a 
guitar-playing contest in an Andalusian village, or a fiesta celebrating 
the gathering of the olives take us far deeper into Spain than all the 
travel books or pseudo-philosophical essays (a la Waldo Frank) ever 
written. The characters in his books are real persons: real in that 
they are portrayed from his own experience, and in that they are 
artistically alive. 

Moreover, Mr. Bates’s reflections upon the Spanish revolution of 
1931, as upon the outbreaks of late 1934 (which showed the civil war 
now raging to be inevitable), are far more thoughtful, far more per- 
spicacious than anything on the subject which has hitherto come to 
my notice. One is forced to remark in passing that most American 
newspaper reports from Spain show commendable enthusiasm and 


2 Knopf, 1936. 
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descriptive ability on the part of the foreign correspondents, but in 
general a woeful lack of any understanding of Spanish realities. 
Mr. Bates knows whereof he speaks. Can one find a terser summary 
of popular attitude on the part of the Asturian miners when the Re- 
publican government was putting down their rebellion wi et armis 
than this statement of Mudarra: 


“A civilized Government,” he said grimly, his narrowed eyes blazing, 
“composed of Radicals and Catholic Christians . . . . who bring in colored 
Moslems to put down the Spanish workers. Ah, very well. Do you know 
what I am going to do first? Something to please Gil Robles and his gang 
of Jesuits .... The Cathedral of Oviedo is going to be brought to the 
ground and every church in Asturias if I live and the dynamite lasts.’’* 


In both Lean Men and The Olive Field the experiences described 
are those in which the author actually participated, and he does not 
conceal his personal tastes: for example, his passion for mountain 
climbing, for boating, and, most of all, for music. Some of the words 
of Francis Charing, in Lean Men, are obviously Mr. Bates: 


It was Mozart that he had loved to the point of fearing. At last he 
had seen through the exterior aristocracy of that music into its inner and 
most pure poetry. To be truthful, at first it had made him doubt the 
honesty of his revolutionary views, how could one both sincerely love the 
music of Mozart and surrender oneself to the cause of a new world ?4 


In The Olive Field, Mudarra, a violent anarchist, is passionately 
devoted to his guitar—and to the sweet vihuela music of Luis Milan. 

Mr. Bates’s style is more than merely distinguished. It is vulgar or 
refined according to the demands of the situation, virile, pithy, vivid, 
vibrant—the style of a man who feels deeply and acts vigorously. 

And what are the sensations of the reader when he reflects upon 
these novels of contemporary Spain? If he, like us, is a true His- 
panophile, he will be deeply grieved by the tragedy of a loved people 
struggling somewhat blindly and certainly very bloodily for ideals 
not too well defined. If he has any humanitarian sentiments, he will 
be saddened by contemplating the loosing of primitive and savage 
passions, and by envisaging the possible direful consequences to a 
whole continent. 


Nicuotson B. ApAMs 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


3 The Olive Field, p. 453. 4 Lean Men, p. 225. 














THE COLLECTING OF PROVERBS IN SPAIN 
BEFORE 1650 


The wisdom of Spanish proverbs is amazing. Their succinctness 
is comparable only to that of the Creator in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and often they have the additional quality of humor. The 
Spanish people, long before the days of Scholarship gratia Scholar- 
shipis, showed affection for their refranes by trying to preserve them. 
The collecting of proverbs in Spain began before the introduction of 
printing. The first refranero’ now known was made in the fourteenth 
century by a student, probably an Aragonese. It is small, containing 
only 149 proverbs, but many of them are still current today : 


Mas [uale pajaro] en mano que bueitra uolando. 

Mas ual soleta estar que con mala companya. 

Dice la pica al cuerbo: Conpadre, tan negro 
sodes. Responde el cuerbo: Comadre majas, 
majas, endauedes. 


The second oldest collection known probably belongs to the fifteenth 
century.” The evidence is that it, too, was made by a student. It con- 
tains long and detailed glosses in Latin. 

The first printed refranero in Spain was the Refranes que dizen 
las viejas tras el fuego (ca. 1490). It is attributed to the Marquis of 
Santillana, an aristocrat who scorned (yet utilized) ballads and folk- 
songs. It is hardly unusual, then, that he should have collected 
proverbs. If Santillana is the compiler, and most scholars think 
that he is, his attitude of contempt is significant, for it exhibits the 
characteristic attitude among aristocrats of scorning things popular 
and at the same time of using them and profiting from their usage.* 


1J. Rius Serra, “Refranes del siglo XIV,” Revista de Filologia Espaiola, 
XIII (1926), 364-72. 

2“Una coleccién de refranes del siglo XV,” Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas 
y Museos, X (1904), 434-47. The editor’s name is not designated. 

8 This really gives us a curious picture: a higher stratum of society seeming 
to despise the philosophy of the lower, yet using and collecting this same phi- 
losophy. The title of the 1541 edition of the Santillana collection demonstrates 
this: 

“Ifiigo Lopez de Mendoca por mandado del Rey don Juan ordeno y copilo 
los Refranes Castellanos, que se dicen comunmente entre todo genero de personas 
los cuales comprehenden en sy sentencias muy prouechosas y aplazibles no em- 
pero tan manifiestas que pueden facilmente ser entendidas de todos y por tanto 
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This condition lasted on through the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries.* 


In 1500 there appeared at Paris the epoch-making Adagia of 
Erasmus, to which reference is made here because of its significance 
in Spain. It was so popular in Europe that 132 editions have been 
assigned to the sixteenth century alone, and it added much proverbial 
lore to the store of Italy, England, France, and Spain. It circulated 
in the latter country in both Latin and the vernacular.® 

In the early years of the sixteenth century the older refraneros 
as well as several new ones circulated in Spain,*® and for the first time, 
apparently, scholars began to devote some attention to them. One of 
the earliest records of literary criticism in Spain, that of Juan de 
Valdés in his Didlogo de la lengua, devotes much space to the ques- 
tion of the status of the refrdn. He regards it as a popular creation 
that reflects the purity of Spanish speech, a reliable standard of cor- 


los gloso breuemente una persona docta a gloria de nuestro senor y prouecho y 
consolacion de los cristianos especialmente de los de nuestra nacion y la glosa 
es breue por quitar fastidio y dar contento a los lectores y van puestos los 
refranes por la orden del abece y junto a cada refran su glosa o sentencia la qual 
se ha hecho agora nueuamente.” 

For discussion of the question of this aristocratic attitude, see Américo 
Castro, El pensamiento de Cervantes (Madrid, 1925), pp. 190-95. Concerning 
the Refranes of Santillana, see Melchor Garcia, Catdlogo paremiolégico; Urban 
Cronan, in Revue Hispanique, XXV (1911), 134-219; and F. Sanchez y Escri- 
bano, Apuntes para una edicién de la Philosophia Vulgar de Juan de Mal Lara 
(Berkeley, 1933) (Doctoral dissertation). 


* The vogue for proverbs was not limited to Spain. For the widespread 
usage of proverbs in England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, see 
M. P. Tilley, Elizabethan Proverb Lore (New York, 1926) ; or the introduction 
to the Oxford Dictionary of English Proverbs. 


5 See Erasmo, Apothegmas ... agora nuevamente traducidos y recopilados en 
nuestra lengua castellana (Envers, 1549). See also M. Garcia, op. cit., pp. 37-38. 

Evidently the clergy assisted in the dissemination of the Adagia: 

“Dios le de mucha vida al inquisidor maior, que ha sido en esse y otros 
libros, ‘mas liberal cd los estudiosos que no el Papa, porque si los adagios de 
Erasmo nos quitaron como el Papa queria en su catalogo, bien teniamos que 
sudar” (quoted from J. M. Sbarbi, Monografia sobre los refranes [{Madrid, 
1891], p. 53). 

There is a proverb on Erasmus, Quien habla mal de Erasmo, o es fraile o 
es asno, but I am unable to locate its occurrence in the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. 


® Some of these collections have given rise to problems; for example, on the 
collection of Mosén Dimas, Capellan, see H. C. Berkowitz, The Romanic Re- 
view, XVI (1925), p. 74, note 16. 
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rect usage, and excellent material for phonological and morphological 
study. His Didlogo is so soaked with refranes that it exemplifies all 
the precepts Valdés gave concerning them. He knew contemporary 
collections and says that he made one himself, containing proverbs 
which he had collected from his friends at Rome.’ It would seem, 
then, that scholar and aristocrat alike were using refranes, in spite of 
their traditional contempt for them. 

In about 1540 there appeared the celebrated Cartas en Refranes 
of Blasco de Garay. Garay was fortunate in his choice of cartas com- 
posed in their entirety of proverbs. His work was periodically repub- 
lished and evidently served as a source of proverbs for many people: 
not less than twenty editions of its appeared in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, separately or included with some other literary 
work. Garay deplored the scorn of proverbs displayed by los sabios. 
For him the refrdn was the legitimate offspring of custom, teaching 
things which one’s forebears had tried and approved.* 

The first of Spain’s larger collections of proverbs came at the 
middle of the sixteenth century. It was Mosén Pedro Vallés’ Libro 
de refranes copilado por el orden del ABC,® containing some 4,300 
proverbs. Pedro Vallés not only is unequivocal in his statements con- 
cerning the value of proverbs, but he carefully defines proverbio, 
apotegma, sentencia, apdlogo, and escomma to indicate that they are 
not proverbs. In other words, he knows what wares he is dealing in; 
but some of the statements of his prologue resemble the sales talk 
found on the inside of our contemporary book covers: 


Yo... quise que mi trabajo de muchos afios aprovechase a todos los que 
leyeren este libro de Refranes y Sentencias maravillosas, donosas y aun 
provechosas para hablar, escrevir y conversar. 

No es refran que debia estar escripto con letras de oro: Pues morir no 
se excusa, mal vivir por que se usa? No es sonoro: No es brava la mujer 
que cabe en casa? 

Por ventura dudara alguno que cosa es Refran? Digo que no es otra 


7 On the Quaderno de refranes of Valdés, see H. C. Berkowitz, op. cit. For 
the comment of Valdés on the refrdn, see Didlogo de la lengua, edition Clasicos 
Castellanos (Madrid, 1928), Vol. 86, pp. 12-14, 43-45, 155-56. 

® For Garay’s preface, see Refranes o proverbios en castellano (Madrid, 
1804), IV, 89-92. J. E. Gillet of Bryn Mawr writes that he expects to publish a 
study of Garay shortly, along with the 1540 edition of the Cartas. He holds the 
opinion that the 1540 edition is not the princeps. 

® Zaragoza, 1549. 
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cosa que un dicho celebre y insigne por alguna novedad deleitosa y sotil: 
© por mas declarar, es un dicho antiguo, usado, breve, sotil y gracioso, 
obscuro por alguna manera de hablar figurado, sacados de aquellas cosas 
que mas tratamos. La antiguedad les da autoridad y gravedad para persua- 
dir facilmente, aunque de si mesmos aficionen ya al que los oye. La breve- 
dad, dorada de alguna sentencia apetecible, los hace ser aceptos, y ceba la 
memoria para retenerlos: como la prudente Naturaleza en aquellas cosas 
que formo pequefias, se quiso mas demostrar, dotandolas de virtud singu- 
lar, igualando la chica quantidad con la excelente y aventajada gracia: 
vemoslo por experiencia en los diamantes ... 

El que llevare consigo esta obrecilla, llevara un pedazo de oro... Yo 
helos copilado en romance, tomando de aca y de aculla ...!° 


About 1550 Sebastian de Horozco had ready for the press his 
Refranes glosados.** Horozco was probably the first of several major 
paremiologists who studied at Salamanca. He was a lawyer, a high 
officer in the Inquisition, and author of works which have been used 
by present-day historians of the period. Consequently it is reasonably 


10 From the prologue of Vallés, reprinted in the Conde de la Vifiaza’s Filo- 
logia castellana (Madrid, 1893), columns 1923-27. The debt of Vallés to Eras- 


mus is great according to Sanchez y Escribano, op. cit., p. 78, note 2, and 
pp. 177 ff. 


11 Fuller title: Teatro Universal. De los Proverbios, Adagios, 0 comun- 
mente llamados Refranes Vulgares, que mas ordinariamente se usan en nra. 
Espafia, Nuevemente copilados y glosados... donde se hallaran muchas y muy 
notables sentencias y avisos para nuestra vida y provecho para nras. Conscien- 
cias: sacadas de cosas tan peculiares y donde no parecia aver fruto alguno. 

This collection, in manuscript, is in some ways more important than the 
larger collections mentioned below. For one thing, it contains the purest Castilian 
proverbs, whereas the later collections contain dialectal material. It is num- 
bered from 1 to 3145, but only 3,144 articles are given. 

To Horozco is also credited another huge collection of proverbs entitled 
Recopilacion de Refranes y adagios comunes y Vulgares de Espaia, La maior 
y mas copiosa que hasta aora se a hecho. It is not glossed. Volumes I and II 
(containing A—D) are lost. Only Volume III (E-Z) survives. There are 8,311 
refranes, adagios, and proverbios, and the manuscript is at the Biblioteca Nacio- 
nal at Madrid. The Spanish Academy “intends” to publish it, according to a 
statement of some years’ standing. 

It should be noted that Horozco is the father of Sebastian de Covarrubias y 
Horozco, author of the Tesoro de la lengua (1611), Spain’s first great dictionary, 
voluminous in its use of proverbs. 

For further information on Horozco, see study of Emilio Cotatelo y Mori, 
Boletin de la Academia Espanola, Vols. II, I1I, 1V (1915-17). This study pre- 
cedes an incomplete edition (“A” through “Dicen”) of Horozco’s Refranes Glo- 
sados. A complete edition of this refranero is needed. 
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safe to presume that his refranero is reliable. He says in his prologue 
that he knew of the other refraneros current in Spain, that he realized 
the widespread demand for proverbs, and that he made his collection 
for the purpose of supplying this demand. 

By the middle of the sixteenth century connoisseurs, priests, stu- 
dents, officers of the Inquisition, and scholars were collecting 
proverbs. Interest in their compilation became widespread enough to 
cause jealousy to arise among collectors, some of whom were evi- 
dently seeking publicity..* The collection of Hernan Nijfiez,’* who 


12 Dr. Juan Paez de Castro, a professor and contemporary of Luis de Leén 
at Salamanca, claimed he contributed much to the Nijfiez collection. Castro 
declared that: 

“Lo de los refranes del Comendador es la cosa mas graciosa que vi en mi 
vida. Yo tengo trabajado en aquello mucho, y se que cuanto el hiziere no es una 
gota en la mar, cotejado con lo que yo puedo hacer, y porque no tengo perdida 
la esperanza, dandome Dios salud, querria que si se determina de lo hazer, 
hiziesse mencion en su prologo de lo que a mi me es encargo en esta parte, porque 
es verdad que le di mas de tres mil refranes, que fuerd los que sefialo con su 
mano en mi libro que no los sabia, y allende desto en su libro le glosse muchos 
brevemete, porque no los entendia, de lo qual es testigo su cartapacio, donde esta 
la glosa de mi letra, y mi libro donde estan senalados de su mano. Suplico a v.m. 
que si le pareciesse se lo escriva en mi nombre, que el lo hara ingenuamete, ut 
solet, y va mucho en que si yo publico algo, no parezca que tomo la invencion y 
el trabajo del comendador, pues es cierto que el lo tomo de mi...” (quoted from 
J. M. Sbarbi, Monografia sobre los refranes [Madrid, 1891], p. 329). 

But Juan Paez de Castro also remarks that Hernan Nijfiez was a man of 
great worth, that his collection of refranes would be a work of great value, 
and that Nijfiez spared no pains in gathering them, at times even purchasing 
them. When we come to the problem of whether Nijfiez stopped at buying 
proverbs, or whether he actually stole them in his eagerness to collect them, we 
cannot be on sure footing. Mal Lara was surprised at the similarity of Vallés’ 
collection (1549) and Nifiez’ (1555). The truth of the whole case is as yet un- 
determined and judgment should be suspended for lack of conclusive proof. 


18 Refranes o proverbios en romance, que nuevamente colligio y gloso el 
comendador Hernan Nufiez, Professor eminentissimo de Rhetorica y Griego, 
en Salamanca. Van puestos por la orden A.B.C. dirigidos al Ilustrisimo sefior 
Marques de Mondejar. Van tambien aqui anadidas unas coplas hechas a su 
muerte. Salamanca, 1555. 

Nijfiez took up the task of printing his proverbs when he was very old: 
“limélos y enmenddélos para... quitar de trabajo al que quisiese y pudiese em- 
prender esta obra, a la qual el por su vejez y dolencias no pudo poner remate.” 
When he surrendered what he had collected to his printer, he sought someone 
to write a prologue which would give the value and estimable renown of the 
proverb. Leén de Castro rather unwillingly took over the work. 
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is called by A. F. G. Bell the greatest scholar of the sixteenth century, 
was printed posthumously in 1555. According to its prologue’* the 
value of proverbs is positive regardless of what some are inclined to 
think, and any way one looks at them they are estimable; no one 
should be surprised that learned men have held such affection for 
them, or that “Plato and Socrates called them the cream of the ancient 
philosophy of Crete and Lacedamonia.” Yet in spite of his immoder- 
ate praise, only a part of which is quoted here, the author apologizes 
for writing his prologue in the same language as that of the proverbs. 
Nothing could be more pedantic than his attitude, which indicates that 
the vernacular was stoutly struggling against anti-vernacular tradi- 
tions and prejudices. Any gain in popularity that refranes acquired 
brought gain in popularity for Castilian because they existed in that 
language. 

There appeared some years after the death of Niufiez the Adagi- 
orum Centuriae Quing by Lorenzo Palmireno,** containing Castilian 
and Valencian proverbs with their Latin equivalents. This is, of 
course, a minor collection, but it is important because the author gives 
advice on the proper use of refranes and adages and implies that 
people currently employed them to excess. He praises a certain 
“maestro de Daroca’ because the latter had adapted proverbs to the 
school curricula, and he adds that they may be found to be a part of 
the routine classwork of the schools of Aragon. The professors dic- 
tate them to be kept in notebooks by the students. Palmireno con- 
siders this a positive sign of culture: 


Estoy muy alegre en ver nro Aragé tan ilustrado 
q ya no nos podra llamar barbaros como solian ... 


The year 1568 is a significant date in Spanish paremiology. This 
is the date of the publication of Juan de Mal Lara’s Philosophia 
Vulgar.** The author, who had studied at Salamanca under Nijfiez 
and Leon de Castro, proverbialists of first water, was intrigued by the 
abundance and copious variety of thought of proverbs: “no hay parte 
en philosophia adonde no se pueden aplicar bien los refranes.” In col- 
lecting them he had definite objectives: he wished to show the world 
outside of Spain the value of Spanish proverbs, to open up new fields 


14 The author of the prologue, Leén de Castro, is sometimes confused with 
Fray Luis de Leén. Castro was a student of Nifiez and a teacher of Mal Lara. 


15 Zaragoza, 1560. 


16 The censure and license belong to 1566. 
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for Spanish letters, and to demonstrate that Spanish proverbs had the 
dignity of any grouping of men’s thoughts, classic or modern. He 
was one of the most vigorous of the advocates of folk-wisdom, just 
as Erasmus had been at the turn of the sixteenth century and Cer- 
vantes was to be at the turn of the next. Unfortunately, however, 
the glosses of the Philosophia Vulgar are intolerably dull. Try to 
picture a scholar taking “The bigger they come the harder they fall” 
and glossing it by quoting incoherently from Horace, Catullus, Ovid, 
and Cicero, and you have an accurate and unexaggerated example of 
Mal Lara’s method. His desire to display his learning was irrepres- 
sible. And yet one critic has called his book the “real final blossoming 
in Spain of a typically humanistic genre.”” One of the few surviving 
virtues of the Philosophia Vulgar’s actual text is its definitions of the 
meanings of proverbs long since dropped from currency among the 
people. 

The fact that a collection of Spanish proverbs was included with 
a polyglot compilation of proverbs indicates that their popularity went 
beyond the Spanish boundary lines. Gabriel Meurier (or Miarier) 
published such a collection in 1568 at Antwerp called Recuil de Sen- 
tences Notables, Dicts et Dictions Communs. 

Julian de Medrano published the Silvia Curiosa in 1583 and dedi- 
cated it to the Queen of Navarre, his sovereign, who had instructed 
him to write it. It contains a long list of what the author designates 
“refranes antiquisimos ... y cosas sotilissimas .. mui conveni- 
entes para Damas y Caballeros en toda conversacion virtuosa ... .” 

Toward the end of the century specialized collections began to 
appear. In 1588 Cipriano de Valera collected anti-clerical refranes, 
and in 1600 Diego Gutiérrez Salinas collected those that praised cattle. 
Card playing, too, had developed a group of idioms and proverbs very 
much its own, and these were collected by Francisco de Luque 
Faxardo under the title of Fiel desengaiio contra la ociosidad y los 
juegos in 1603. 

The first quarter of the seventeenth century was the Golden Age 
of Spanish proverb lore. Spanish refraneros were known at home 
and abroad. There appeared in France one of the most popular Span- 
ish proverb collections ever published, compiled by César Oudin."* 
At Frankfort, James Gruterus included a large list of Spanish 
proverbs in his celebrated polyglot collection entitled Florilegium 


17 Refranes o proverbios castellanos en lengua francesa (Paris, 1605). 
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Ethico-politicum.** In 1611, with the appearance of the lexicon en- 
titled Tesoro de la lengua castellana,’® Spanish scholarship exhibited 
the highest regard it had ever shown toward any element of folklore. 
The author of this important lexicon, Sebastian de Covarrubias, 
quotes hundreds of proverbs as examples to illustrate his definitions.”° 
But scholarship was not alone in paying homage to proverbs. The 
pseudo science of medicine paid its respects to them when a physician 
and a member of the corpus of the Inquisition, Sorapan de Rieros, 
published a refranero*™ containing a prologue which not only empha- 
sized the power of proverbs in medicine, philosophy, and rhetoric, 
but also declared that no part of human life was untouched by them. 

The culmination of all proverb-collecting activity, however, comes 
with the compilation of Gonzalo de Correas’ Vocabulario de refranes.”* 


18 Janus Gruterus, Florilegium Ethico-politicum nunquam antea editum 
(Frankfort, 1610, 1611, 1612). 3 vols. For information on this collection, see 
Archer Taylor, Washington University Studies, XI (1923-24), 409-23. 

19 Sebastian de Cobarruuias Orozco, Tesoro de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 
1611). 

The words of this Tesoro are not in strict alphabetical order: see J. M. Hill, 
Index Verborum (Bloomington, Indiana, 1921). 

I am greatly indebted to Richard Jente of Washington University (St. 
Louis, Missouri) for the use of a manuscript list of all the proverbs of the 
Tesoro. This list was compiled by Robert Heiligbrodt in 1908. 

It should be recalled here that Covarrubias’ father was the famous collector 
of proverbs, Sebastian de Horozco; the former wrote his name Sebastian de 
Cobarrubias Orozco, while his brother called himself regularly Juan de Orozco 
y Cobarrubias. For information on the Horozco y Covarrubias family, see A. 
Gonzalez Palencia, “Datos biograficos,” Boletin de la Academia Espaiola, XII 
(1925), 39-72, 217-45, 376-96; XVI (1929), 111-17. Also A. F. G. Bell, “A 
Spanish Lexicographer,” Bulletin of the Modern Humanities Research Asso- 
ciation, II (1928), 84-91. 

20 Aldrete’s Del origen y principio de la lengua castellana (1606) indicates 
that the mother tongue had now attained more dignity than heretofore. The 
Tesoro does the same thing for proverbs. 

21 Medicina espaiiola contenida en proverbios vulgares de nra. lengua... 
(Granada, 1615). (Reprinted in J. M. Sbarbi, Refranero general [Madrid, 
1874-78], Vol. III; also reprinted by Sbarbi separate from his Refranero gene- 
ral, in Madrid [Imprenta de A. Gémez Fuentenebro, 1876].) 

Sorapan de Rieros took a part of his prologue bodily from Mal Lara, Philo- 
sophia Vulgar. (See Menéndez y Pelayo, Origenes de la novela, in Nueva 
Biblioteca de Autores Espaioles (Madrid, 1907], VII, xli.) 

22 Vokabulario de Refranes, i Frases Proverbiales i otras formulas komunes 
de la lengua kastellana, en ke van todos los impresos antes, i otra gran copia ke 
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We have seen above that the student’s refranero of the fourteenth 
century contains several hundreds of proverbs, and Vallés’ collection 
in the middle of the sixteenth century totals 4,300; but Correas’ con- 
tains some 25,000! It is obvious that this remarkable increase in the 
size of refraneros indicated a correspondingly remarkable increase in 
the popularity of the refrén. Of the many classes and groups of peo- 
ple taking part in proverb-collecting, the scholars from the University 
of Salamanca seemed to have been foremost. This university was a 
center of proverb-lore. The five Atlantes of Spanish paremiology, 
Horozco, Nufiez, Mal Lara, Covarrubias, and Correas, all were stu- 
dents or professors (or both) at this university. In every case these 
collectors emphasized the virtues of folk-wisdom, and when Lope de 


Vega gave advice on play-writing he indicated very clearly that he 
would do likewise : 


Mas cuando la persona que introduce, 
Persuade, aconseja o disuade, 
Alli ha de haber sentencias y conceptos, 
Porque se imita la verdad sin duda ; 

.. Si el viejo hablare, 
Procure una modestia sentenciosa ; ... 
Rematense las scenas con sentencia ...?* 


What more available source for these than a refranero or Covarrubias’ 
Tesoro? And who better to set the example of the finest and noblest 
use in literature to which proverbs ever were put than Cervantes in 
the Quijote? 

The popularity of proverbs did not wane during any of the latter 


junto el Maestro Gonzalo Korreas Katedratico de Griego i Hebreo en la Uni- 
versidad de Salamanka. Van anadidas las deklaraziones i aplicazion adonde 
parezio ser nezesario. Al kabo se ponen las frases mas Ilenas i kopiosas. 

Unfortunately this collection lay in manuscript from the 1620's until it was 
published by the Spanish Academy (Madrid, 1906; second ed., Madrid, 1924). 
For information about Correas, see article of the Conde de la Vifiaza, in the 
Homenaje a Menéndez y Pelayo (Madrid, 1899), I, 601-14; introduction to the 
1924 edition of the Vocabulario of Correas; E. Alarcos, “Datos para una bio- 
gtafia de Gonzalo Correas,” Boletin de la Academia Espaiiola, V1 (1919), 524— 
51; VII (1920), 47-81, 198-233; and Menéndez Pidal, Cultura Espaiiola, I1 
(1906), 460-63. 

Correas used a scientific orthography which the Academy edition mod- 
ernizes. 


23 From the Arte nuevo de hacer comedias, edition Biblioteca de Autores 
Espatioles (Madrid, 1846-80), XX XVIII, 230-32. 
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period of the Siglo de Oro (1625-50). Examination of the chrono- 
logical list of refraneros for these years** indicates clearly that interest 
in Spanish proverbs continued to be vigorous until well after 1650. 
One would expect such interest to be productive of definite paremio- 
logical influence on Spanish literature. The writer has in manuscript 
a study which shows how widespread this influence was. 


F. C. Hayes 


UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


24 Naturally only a very abbreviated list of refraneros is included in this 
study. The writer has a much more complete list, arranged in chronological 
order. 

He has collected, also, some 130,000 items toward the completion of a Dic- 
cionario histérico de los refranes espatioles. R. S. Boggs is collaborator. 




















ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PAN AMERICAN DAY 


Wasurinerton, D.C., U.S.A. 
February 1, 1937 


GENTLEMEN : 


Pan American Day—the Day of the Americas—is observed each year 
on April 14 by proclamation of the President of the United States and of 
the chief executives of the twenty other American republics. It is intended 
to commemorate the bonds of friendship uniting the twenty-one republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The recent visit of President Roosevelt to Buenos Aires to open the 
Inter-American Conference for the Maintenance of Peace, and the im- 
portant results achieved by that meeting, give special significance to the 
observance of Pan American Day this year. 

The Pan American Union, the official international organization of 
the Americas, issues free material each year to schools, clubs, and other 
organizations to assist them in preparing Pan American Day programs. 
A list of this material is enclosed herewith. 

It would, I believe, be of interest to the readers of your publication to 
learn of this material offered by the Pan American Union, and I am there- 
fore inquiring if you would be willing to insert in an issue preceding 
April 14 a brief notice regarding Pan American Day and the material of- 
fered by the Union. Due to the great demand for this material, it is neces- 
sary to limit its distribution to one set for each teacher or school, and 
individual pupils or students cannot be supplied. 

Assuring you that any co-operation which you are able to render in this 
matter will be deeply appreciated, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
L. S. Rowe, Director General 


MATERIAL AVAILABLE FOR PAN AMERICAN DAY 
PROGRAMS 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan American Day, the Pan 
American Union offers for free distribution the material listed below. The 
limited supply makes it impossible to send material to individual students, 
and it is necessary to restrict distribution to teachers or group leaders. 
Material may be ordered by the number corresponding to each item. 

1. Special issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union. The Febru- 
ary, 1937, issue of the Bulletin of the Pan American Union will be 
dedicated to Pan American Day, and will contain articles of the Buenos 
Aires Peace Conference; progress in various fields in the Americas in 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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1936; and a series of folk songs and stories of a number of the Ameri- 
can countries. 


. The Meaning of Pan American Day. An article on the origin and de- 


velopment of Pan American Day, including extracts from editorial 
comment in the press of the United States and Latin America on the 
significance of the Day. 


. Relations of the United States with Latin America. A discussion of 


the changes in the politico-economic policies of the United States 
toward Latin America in recent years. 


. Evolution of International American Conferences. The origin and de- 


velopment of the system of conferences on the American continent, 
and of international co-operation among the twenty-one republics. 


. Latin America at a Glance. A booklet summarizing important histori- 


cal, geographical, commercial, and other data on all the Latin-American 
republics. Contains questions, the answers to which may be found in 
the text, which may be used by teachers for classroom exercises. 


. Flags and Coats-of-Arms of the American Nations. Historical sketch 


and brief description of the meaning of the flags and coats-of-arms of 
the twenty-one American republics. 


. The Pan American Union. A booklet describing the history, activities, 


and services of this international organization. 


. Economic Gifts of America to the World. Brief and simple description 


of various products which have been found or grown in the Americas, 
the use of which has spread over the world. 


. Seeing the Other Americas. Description of some of the principal at- 


tractions for tourists in the American republics. 


Plays and Pageants 


Pan America. A pageant, by Grace Swift. (Takes about thirty min- 
utes to present; suitable for presentation by high schools.) 

Christ of the Andes. A play, by Mrs. Eleanor Holston Brainard. 
(Takes about fifteen minutes to present; suitable for presentation by 
sixth-grade pupils.) 

Stegomya, Jr. A historical play based on the life of Dr. Carlos J. Fin- 
lay. The conquest of disease and the building of the Panama Canal. 
Helps to dramatize the background of that achievement and tries to 
open new interests in the life of Caribbean countries. Prefaced by 
suggestions to teachers and supplemented with additional reading 
together with a brief bibliography. Designed as an activity or project 
with a definite purpose for an entire class and for various departments 
of the school. 

Fiesta Panamericana. A carnival, representing a gay fiesta as it might 
take place in any Latin-American country. Instrumental and vocal 
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music, and dancing, woven into a colorful carnival background. (Takes 

about one hour to present; suitable for senior high school, college, or 
adult groups. ) 

14. Simén Bolivar, the Liberator. A pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 
(Takes about one hour and a half to present; suitable for presentation 
only by colleges or dramatic groups having extensive theatrical facili- 
ties. Due to the length of the script of this pageant, copies can only 
be offered on a loan basis.) 

Note.—The observance of Pan American Day offers opportunities 
for the writing and presentation of original material in plays and pag- 
eants. Groups presenting original creations are urged to send the 

scripts and performance details to the Pan American Union. 


Miscellaneous Material 


. Ceremonies with the Twenty-one American Flags. Outline of cere- 
monies utilizing the flags of the twenty-one American republics. Con- 
tains a list of firms from whom flags may be purchased. 

16. Books for Young Readers. Latin America in bright pages for the 
young. Description and list of books in English on Latin America, 
obtainable in the United States, with names of publishers. 

17. Sources for Latin-American Music. Brief lists of songs, orchestra 
and band arrangements, and collections of songs, with names of pub- 
lishers. Contains titles and sources of both sheet music and phono- 
graph records. 

18. Suggestions for Pan American Day Programs. Summarizing ideas 

which have been worked into successful Pan American Day programs 

in past years in the United States and Latin America. 


Pan American Music 


All of the foregoing material will be distributed free of charge by the 
Pan American Union. It has been found necessary, however, to make a 
nominal charge for the following music, as indicated below: 

National Anthems of the American Republics. Arrangements for piano 
of excerpts from the national anthems of the twenty-one American repub- 
lics. Especially adaptable for use in flag ceremonies (see No. 15 above). 
Price twenty-five cents. 

National Anthems of the American Republics. Arrangement for six- 
piece orchestra (piano, first and second violins, viola, cello, and bass) of 
excerpts from the national anthems of the twenty-one American republics. 
Especially adaptable for flag ceremonies (see No. 15 above). Includes 
above piano arrangement. Price fifty cents. _ 

Address all communications to the PAN AMERICAN Union, WASHING- 
Ton, D.C. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 


At the meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction of the National Education Association to be held at New 
Orleans on February 22, a special section will be devoted to the discussion 
of foreign language instruction. This sectional meeting was organized 
under the joint auspices of the National Federation of Modern Language 
Instruction and the American Classical League. The program, submitted 
by James B. Tharp of Ohio State University, follows: 


Topic: “Foreign Language Study in the High School of the Future” 
a) What are the implications of progressive education? 
b) What is the valid role of the junior high school ? 


c) Should senior high school courses be autonomous or aim at college 
continuance ? 


Round Table: Three specialists will present their cases during the first 
hour: 


a) “General Language,” Litty Linpgutst, Supervisor of Foreign 
Languages, Detroit Schools 

b) “Classical Languages,” A. Petzer Wacener, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia 

c) “Modern Languages,” WALTER V. Kau.rers, Stanford University, 
California 


Panel of Educational Critics: The second hour will be given to a panel 
discussion of the material presented in the Round Table by a panel 
composed of representatives of the following areas: 

a) “Secondary Education,” H. B. Atserry, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, Chairman 

b) “Educational Psychology,” M. R. Trasve, Director, Division of 
Education, University of North Carolina 

c) “High School Principal,” Lester Dix, Associate Director, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia 

d) “Classical Language Teacher Training,” M. L. Carr, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 

e) “Modern Language Teacher Training,” R. O. Rose.er, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 

f) “Curriculum Construction,” T. H. Brices, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia 

g) “Measurement and Evaluation,” R. W. Tyier, Research Director, 
Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study, Commission on Relation of 
School and College 


Open Forum 














CHAPTER NEWS 


Important Notice.—There seems to be some confusion on the part of 
chapter correspondents as to the method of sending reports. May I again 
state that all reports of meetings, and all questions regarding organization 
and procedure, are to be referred to the Chapter Adviser and not to the 
Secretary-Treasurer. The latter officer is put to additional trouble and 
the Association to additional expense when secretaries send their reports 
and questions to him, for he must forward them, with additional postage, 
to the Chapter Adviser. Apparently the title Secretary-Treasurer is mis- 
leading ; let me explain that the term “secretary” applies to the minutes 
of the meetings of the Association, and not to the reports of the individual 
chapters. These can be handled only by the Chapter Adviser, who again 
urges you to follow the proper procedure for your own interest, as the 
delay caused by sending reports to Fresno, and the re-mailing from that 
city, often prevents their being received for timely publication. Many 
times the Chapter Adviser has been taken to task for failure to mention 
a chapter in the quarterly reports, when this roundabout method has been 
responsible. 

One more thing: a new chapter cannot be fully recognized until its 
Constitution (or charter) has been received and passed upon by the Chap- 
ter Adviser. All dues must be sent to the Treasurer, at Fresno. All con- 
stitutions and notices and reports of meetings, with questions as to pro- 
cedure, must be referred to the Chapter Adviser. 

Please “read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest” so that no further 
misapprehensions may arise from unnecessary delay! 


MARGINALIA 


So few chapter reports have been received since we last went to press 
that it will perhaps be better to incorporate these in a general discussion 
of Association activities. 

The Annual Meeting in Durham, North Carolina, is naturally the motif 
par excellence of this number of Hispania and should therefore take 
priority to this department. 

The most important news is that we have a new chapter, organized and 
recognized, its Constitution having been promptly sent for approval so 
that it could have a delegate at the meeting. As a reward for its punc- 
tuality in complying with all requirements, its invitation for next Decem- 
ber has been accepted by the Association. Permit me then to present the 
Illinois Chapter, with headquarters in Urbana, at the University of 
Illinois. 

We had hoped to present two other new chapters at this time, for 
Chicago and Missouri are organized and have held meetings and elected 
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officers, but alas! their constitutions have not been received, hence we 
can only say that we are most happy to know that they are taking the 
preliminary steps to entrance, and that we hope there will be no further 
delay in attaining full membership. 

There is especial significance in these two chapters, in that both are 
not really new, but revived. Chicago became inactive in 1931, during that 
time of terrible stress for teachers. It is a most happy augury to know 
that conditions have so much improved that it is returning to us, under 
the capable direction of its former corresponding secretary, Miss Edith 
Cameron. Missouri is the reincarnation of the St. Louis Chapter, which 
disbanded in 1927, so again we extend a welcoming hand. Just as soon 
as their constitutions are on file they will be introduced with proper for- 
mality and three loud cheers. 

Los Angeles Chapter continues its constructive work in connection 
with the Modern Language Association. The chapter recently enjoyed the 
hospitality of the Hon. John Steven McGroarty at his Verdugo Hills 
estate. Mr. McGroarty is well known as the author of the famous Mission 
Play which for so long was given each year at the old Mission San 
Gabriel. 

Northern California Chapter at its December meeting heard two most 
interesting talks, one by a high-school principal, Mr. Leroy Stevens, him- 
self formerly a teacher of languages, on “What I Expect in a Language 
Teacher” ; and a graphic description of experiences during the first weeks 
of the Spanish revolution, by Professor Charles E. Kany, of the Univer- 
sity of California. 

Northern Ohio Chapter also had an opportunity of receiving first-hand 
impressions of the Spanish struggle from Miss Lucile E. Draper, of Hiram 
College, and from Sr. José Gémez-Ibafiez, a Spanish exchange student. 

New York Chapter has been giving special prominence to South 
America in its talks, and in its plans for featuring the culture of South 
America equally with that of Spain in the classroom. 

Oregon Chapter is very busily engaged in a campaign of propaganda 
for the encouragement of the teaching of Spanish in the schools of the 
state, and has been fortunate in obtaining sympathetic hearing from influ- 
ential school-board members in schools near Portland. (I wish we could 
have more reports of this kind.) 

Minnesota Chapter was entertained by Professor Grismer at his home, 
and the program following dinner featured personal impressions of the 
Spanish revolution, by Mr. Dwight McLaughlin; an account of a personal 
meeting with Amado Nervo, by Miss Elizabeth Wallace; moving pictures 
taken in Mexico by one of the chapter members; and personal impressions 
of contemporary Italy, by Professor James Bird. 

Pennsylvania Chapter is busily occupied with the distribution of the 
recently published pamphlet of the A.A.T.S., Why Spanish? At the 
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November meeting Dr. Gregory C. LaGrone spoke of his personal con- 
tacts with the literary figures of contemporary Spain. His talk was fol- 
lowed by a round-table discussion, led by Dr. Romera Navarro, on the 
present situation in Spain. 

San Jacinto Chapter had as its guest speaker a Spanish priest recently 
returned from Spain, who spoke on conditions as he saw them. Impres- 
sions of Puerto Rico were given by Miss Cecil Evans and Miss Sarah 
Davis, who were exchange teachers to that country. 


My personal message to you this month is a plea to foster the teaching 
of Spanish by every means possible, but especially by emphasizing the 
value of the language as an essential element in the curriculum of the 
Social Studies, which has as its objective the training of our youth in 
good citizenship. Loyalty, patriotism, co-operation, are fundamental prin- 
ciples in such training, and in view of the President’s policy of friendly 
relations with Latin America in the interests of world peace this argu- 
ment should bear much weight. 

It seems scarcely loyal for schools to drop languages—especially Span- 
ish—just at a time when mutual understanding not only is so necessary 
but also the professed policy of the national government. 


Mary ELeanor Peters, Chapter Adviser 
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PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Dr. W. V. Kautrers, Associate Editor] 


Trends in Foreign Language Research Surveyed.—“. . . . research 
is continuing and is scattered more widely than last year, with more con- 
centrated activity in the Atlantic States,” reports Professor James B. 
Tharp in his “Third Annual Survey of Research and Experimentation in 
Modern Foreign Language Teaching” in the October issue of The Mod- 
ern Language Journal (Vol. XXI, No. 1, pp. 36-41). “Courses of study 
are being remade in both high school and college with emphasis placed on 
the reading approach. Testing techniques are being studied and will prob- 
ably show an increased use in the future. New classes are being added 
with special emphasis in cultural and civilization material. In some places 
classes are being dropped, but in many others the study time is being in- 
creased. . . . . foreign languages still seem to be firmly entrenched in the 
school curriculum.” (p. 41) 

Reactionaries Must Be Overruled.—No teacher of foreign languages 
should miss Dr. Paul B. Diederich’s discussion of integration in foreign 
languages in the November, 1936, issue of The Modern Language Jour- 
nal (Vol. XXI, No. 2, pp. 115-21, “Foreign Language Integration: Ex- 
tended Remarks of the St. Louis Panel Members,” conducted by James B. 
Tharp). While offering many constructive suggestions, Dr. Diederich 
does not hesitate to place the blame for present conditions squarely where 
he believes it belongs: 

“An audience which is attracted by the prospect of learning how the 
foreign languages may be adapted to the program of a modern school is 
likely to be disappointed. Unless something is done about it, the discussion 
bids fair to degenerate into the customary irritable defense of the vested 
interests of the foreign language teachers against every hopeful modern 
tendency in education. 

“Out of fairness to the audience this simply must not happen. It springs 
from the basest of psychological motives: the inflation of the ego which 
makes one’s own interests seem the most compelling and important in the 
world, while the competing interests of other teachers seem not only lack- 
ing in common sense but wilfully malicious ; from insecurity in one’s posi- 
tion, which makes one exclaim, on the one hand, against any lowering of 
the requirements in foreign languages, and on the other hand, against the 
unfitness of one’s students for the study of foreign languages; from an 
inability to see the students’ needs and interests except in the light of one’s 
own; from an inability to understand and adjust to the different concep- 
tion of education exemplified by an integrated curriculum; from the pri- 
mordial law of life, ‘increase and multiply’; and from the American tradi- 
tion that one must always ‘boost’ one’s own line. Any such tendencies as 
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these cropping up in the discussion should be rigorously gavelled . . . .” 
(p. 117) 

“The good old days’ in secondary education are still too close at hand 
in the programs of the majority of secondary schools to take on any ro- 
matic glamor. Let us take a look at them by way of contrast. They con- 
sist of a program planned, in every essential respect, by a group of ten 
college professors and their like in the 1890's, in terms of their own aca- 
demic interests : their psychological adjustment to the materials of education 
inherited from the Middle Ages. They consist, more specifically, of 45 
minutes of English, 45 minutes of Latin, 45 minutes of.either French, 
German or Spanish, 45 minutes of mathematics, and 45 minutes of either 
physics, chemistry or history. A few students are able to substitute a piti- 
fully meager course in one of the fine or practical arts or music for one 
of the academic courses. The content of these courses is largely dictated 
and examined by a little group of college and boarding-school men who 
have no connection with the public schools.” (p. 119) 

“The sheer horror of the existing program in secondary education 
should drive every intelligent educator to the support of any promising 
attempt to improve it. Yet the movement toward integration has encoun- 
tered the most obdurate and implacable resistance from the teachers of 
foreign languages and mathematics. In many schools they have blocked 
every effort to improve the quality of the educative experience. They have 
insisted on their ancient prerogative of five mortal periods a week to do 
what they please without regard to the rest of the curriculum. It has taxed 
the ingenuity of every progressive administrator to schedule these periods 
at times which will not conflict with the large blocks of time required for 
the connected, thoughtful work of an integrated curriculum. In their 
teaching methods and point of view they have been utterly hostile to the 
spirit of the newer programs. Thus far they have distinguished themselves 
as the most formidable obstacle to integration or to any attempt to improve 
the traditional curriculum. “The Place of Foreign Languages in an In- 
tegrated Curriculum’ has been that of the dog in the manger. 

“It will be tragic if the Panel continues this futile and anti-social 
resistance to the inevitable course of modern education. The educators 
who attend the conference will be half persuaded already that it is impos- 
sible to humanize the foreign languages; that they can only be endured 
and prevented whenever possible from doing harm until they can safely 
be omitted from the program of secondary education. If the Panel dis- 
plays the same chip on the shoulder that is worn by the rank and file of 
language teachers, or if it dodges the issue of integration altogether, or 
fails miserably to understand what it is all about, these suspicions will be 
confirmed. The intelligent way to safeguard the interests of the foreign 
language group—to say nothing of the interests of boys and girls—is to 
make an honest attempt to find out what the study of foreign languages 
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may contribute to educational objectives for a selected group of students 
through methods and materials well adapted to the way of life practiced 
in an integrated curriculum.” (pp. 119-20) 

Prerequisites to a Modernized Foreign Language Program Out- 
line-—A modernized program of foreign language teaching depends upon 
four prerequisites, according to Professor Willis Knapp Jones. These are 
(1) a preliminary orientation course in language arts for prospective 
students; (2) careful choice of reading matter rich in thought content— 
made accessible even to novices through a judicious use of cognates in 
beginners’ texts; (3) stress on the culture of foreign peoples—including 
customs, etc., rather than exclusively on literature; and (4) the substitu- 
tion, through the judicious use of objective examinations, of achievement 
for time-serving in defining foreign language requirements. Professor 
Jones cites practice at Miami University to illustrate his points (see “Mod- 
ernizing Language Teaching,” in The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXI, No. 2, pp. 83-88, November, 1936). 

Universities Blamed for Foreign Language Losses.—Teachers of for- 
eign languages who have made sincere efforts to introduce beneficial 
changes into the foreign language programs of their schools will sym- 
pathize with the predicament in which many high-school principals find 
themselves. To quote from the California Journal of Secondary Education 
for October, 1936 (Vol. XI, No. 6, p. 392): “The problem of college en- 
trance requirements continues to vex the principals of the small high 
schools. The following comment is typical: ‘Our teaching staff is small, 
and we are limited in the number of classes we can give. Although a very 
few go on to college, we are forced to keep up a great deal of academic 
work to stay on the accredited list. These conditions work a tremendous 
hardship on the small school and make much change practically impos- 
sible’” (see What’s Happening in California Secondary Schools, edited 
by Aubrey A. Douglass). [If foreign languages are ever dropped from 
the secondary school curriculum, it will be because of the futility of at- 
tempting changes in the face of the strangle hold which academic univer- 
sity departments have upon high-school foreign language teachers, and 
because of the insistence of the latter upon blindly following the leader- 
ship exclusively of phoneticians, grammarians, and literary critics who 
know lamentably little of the problems of public education in the United 
States. ] 

Foreign Culture Courses Gain in Popularity.—A suggestive outline for 
“The Cultural Courses in the Modern Language Department of the John 
Adams High School” is given by Aline de Kernay in the November issue 
of High Points (Vol. XVIII, No. 9, pp. 27-47). The article presents a 
table of time-allotments, a sample outline of a unit of work in French, and 
an extensive bibliography of library books used by pupils in classes deal- 
ing with French, Spanish, or German culture. (High Points is published 
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by the Board of Education, New York City, under the editorship of Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, director of foreign languages. ) 


“The pupils’ interest in other civilizations . . . . has been growing more 
and more evident in the past few years .... The writer believes that the 
study of the language may be an open sesame to the understanding of a 
foreign civilization ....” This opinion is voiced by Isabella L. D. Grant 
in “Foreign Languages as Guided by Principles of Scope and Sequence” 
(in California Journal of Secondary Education, Vol. XI, No. 6, pp. 353- 
55, October, 1936). 


An interesting example of the increasing emphasis on Kulturkunde in 
the lower division of our colleges and universities is afforded in E. Heyse 
Dummer’s article “The Teaching of German Civilization in First-Year 
and Second-Year College Classes” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. 
XXI, No. 3, pp. 179-85, December, 1936). “. . . . several larger colleges 
and universities have introduced a special course devoted to the foreign 
civilization . . . . which is usually a two- or three-hour lecture course. To 
be sure, this represents the ideal. For obvious reasons the . . . . smaller 
college cannot introduce a separate course .... Fortunately, however, 
there is a way out.” (p. 179) 

“"... the success of the undertaking at Elmhurst was dependent to a 
large extent on the co-operation accorded by colleagues in the various 
departments of the college. Members of the social science division and the 
religion, philosophy, speech, music, and science departments responded 
cheerfully to the invitation to lecture on their respective subjects as per- 
taining to Germany. Thus it was possible to set up the following pro- 
gram of lectures: 

“First month: (1) Important men and events in German history. (2) 
Touring Germany (illustrated films employed here and in subsequent lec- 
tures were loaned by the German Tourist Information Office). 

“Second month: (1) German society. (2) The German system of 
education. 

“Third month: (1 and 2) Customs and manners (illustrated). 

“Fourth month: (1) Handwerk. (2) Germany, the land of music (a 
lecture-recital ). 

“Fifth month (second semester): (1) German painters of renown 
(illustrated). (2) Old and new architecture in Germany (illustrated). 

“Sixth month: (1) From Paganism to Barthianism. (2) Germany’s 
contribution to the theatre. 

“Seventh month: (1) Germany’s great thinkers. (2) The German 
government. 

“Eighth month: (1) German scientists. (2) Famous German-Ameri- 
cans.” (p. 181) 
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The article closes with a three-page bibliography or “reading list” of 
texts on the foregoing subjects, written in English. 

The Entrance Requirement Bugaboo.—The extreme difficulty of ef- 
fecting a satisfactory reorientation of the foreign language curriculum in 
secondary schools, owing to the conservatism of university language 
departments, is apparent in Professor Belle E. Bickford’s article on “The 
Redefinition of University Requirements in Foreign Languages” in the 
California Journal of Secondary Education for December, 1936 (Vol. XI, 
No. 8, pp. 506-9). “. ... the California University group .. . . do not 
wish to encourage students of questionable ability to study foreign lan- 
guages. Neither do they feel there is any need for changing their tradi- 
tional procedures to conform to the prevailing trends in the secondary 
field.” The report of Professor Bickford’s committee indicates that the 
University of California still demands the traditional pound of flesh as 
regards formal grammar. “On the other hand, courses of less academic 
type, in which the ‘cultural’ element predominates, would be acceptable 
for elective matriculation credit.” (p. 509) [Fortunately, an increasing 
number of secondary schools are freeing themselves from the university 
strangle hold by deferring the strictly college-preparatory emphasis in 
foreign language teaching to the late junior or senior year, thereby sal- 
vaging the lower secondary level, where 83 per cent of language students 
are enrolled, for really vital and meaningful language education. } 

Credit for Achievement versus Credit for Bench-Warming.—The 
essential features of the reviewer’s plan for “Breaking the Foreign Lan- 
guage Goose-step” (Education, March, 1933) have been placed into suc- 
cessful operation in the State University of Iowa, according to statistical 
evidence offered in five tables and six graphs, by Daniel D. Feder and 
Grace Cochran in their article “A Study of Individualized Instruction at 
the College Level” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 
pp. 23-35, October, 1936). The plan places the responsibility for achieve- 
ment squarely upon the pupil, but permits him to work at his best rate of 
speed and natural level of ability. Credit is given only upon the basis of 
demonstrated achievement on a battery of tests, rather than upon time- 
serving in the classroom. The authors describe their syllabus of more or 
less self-instructional practice exercises, together with the self-adminis- 
tering and self-scoring project-tests, individual unit-tests (with duplicate 
forms permitting retesting), and final comprehensive review examinations. 
The experience of the investigators leads them to conclude that, as “a 
feasible measure in the process of breaking the lock-step in higher educa- 
tion, the method of individualized instruction has proved to be a practical 
and effective means of motivating achievement and fostering desirable 
habits of scholarship.” (p. 35) 

Prognosis Regains Favor as a Panacea.—Reducing foreign language 
enrollments by eliminating pupils who cannot profit from the traditional 
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foreign language course is seemingly favored by S. H. Cross (“Reform 
in Modern Language Teaching” in The French Review, Vol. X, No. 2, 
pp. 93-101, December, 1936). Such a reduction is seemingly implied also 
in the article on prognosis in college French by James Raymond Wads- 
worth (“They Must Not Fail,” pp. 115-25). Despite the frequency with 
which this suggestion has recurred during the past two decades, little seems 
to have come of it, probably because most teachers realize that any basis 
of selection can lead only to a very marked reduction in numbers of pupils, 
and therefore in number of classes, and teaching positions. Those who 
advocate this panacea will have to be careful not to blame “the educators” 
for any subsequent losses to the foreign language program. The distri- 
bution of superior intelligence is definitely limited ; and every study to date 
has shown that foreign language teachers have always had their full quota 
of superior pupils. Elimination on any basis is therefore synoymous 
with a reduction of the sphere of influence exercised by foreign language 
curricula in public education. 

Recall Tests versus Recognition Tests as Measures of Vocabulary.— 
The “Two German Vocabulary Tests,” reported by William Kurath and 
John M. Stalnaker in the November, 1936, issue of The Modern Language 
Journal (Vol. XXI, No. 2, pp. 95-102), “were the basis of an experi- 
ment which ... . might throw some light on the relative merits of two 
methods of testing a knowledge of German vocabulary—one test in the 
best answer form, the other a test of vocabulary in context—one based on 
recognition, one on recall. .... The two tests discussed here were given 
to 184 students in German 102 (the second quarter of elementary German) 
at the University of Chicago in February, 1935 . . . .” (p. 95) Each 
consisted of the same 100 words, and equivalent working-times of twenty 
minutes. “Which of the tests is intrinsically better is hard to say. The 
evidence suggests that if the difficulty of the context test could be adjusted 
it would likely be superior. To adjust the difficulty and keep the other 
good qualities of the test intact is a difficult problem. Perhaps an adjust- 
ment of the time allowed would partly accomplish this .... The intrinsic 
relationship between the two tests as they were given was .95. The tests 
seem to measure very nearly the same thing.” (p. 99) [The latter conclu- 
sion may well be viewed with skepticism: even a casual glance at the 
context test indicates that it is not only a test of pure meaning (as is the 
multiple choice test) but also a measure of knowledge of function. This 
point is well illustrated in the case of verbs: e.g., in the multiple-choice 
test the verbs occur only in the infinitive form; in the contextual recall 
test, they occur in a number of tenses. It is risky to draw conclusions 
regarding the identity of two variables from a correlation of .95, even 
when the variables are two variations of a test.] 

Intensive versus Extensive Reading of Cultural Materials —Since 
“students transferring from high school have little informational back- 
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ground .... cultural material should be on the college program for both 
first and second years,” writes R. C. Trotter in the December issue of 
The Modern Language Journal (“The Relation of Extensive Reading and 
Civilization Test Scores in Second-Year French,” Vol. XXI, No. 3, 
pp. 162-64). The author is of the opinion that intensive reading of cul- 
tural material yields greater informational outcomes than random ex- 
tensive reading. 

Eclectic Method Favored.—In his “Reflections on Language Method- 
ology” Professor Walter T. Phillips reaches the conclusion that “all the 
methods of language teaching at various times in vogue have their de- 
sirable features . . . . (p. 186) My personal conclusion, after receiving 
into my classes over a period of several years students prepared under 
the greatest variety of methods, is that the student with the most varied 
language-experience is the one who has the most thorough and most 
satisfactory preparation.” (p. 189) (See The Modern Language Journal, 
Vol. XXI, No. 3, pp. 186-89, December, 1936.) 

Spanish Tea Parties Develop Fluency in Conversation.—In the No- 
vember issue of The Modern Language Journal (Vol. X XI, No. 2, pp. 92- 
93), Beatrice Young describes an interesting method of furthering con- 
versation in Spanish. According to the author’s summary: “A class in 
Spanish conversation has monthly teas; all talk must be in the foreign 
tongue; one student is hostess, others are informal guests, who help the 
hostess in preparing and serving the tea; conversation concerns pre- 
assigned topics; each must take part in order to obtain class-room grade 
for the day; games add merriment; extra-campus interest aroused.” (See 
“;Te simple o te completo?: A Method of Furthering Conversation in 
Spanish.” ) 

A New Criterion for the Use of “étre” with Past Participles.— 
Those teachers of Spanish who also have classes in French will welcome 
A. M. McMaster’s criterion for “The Use of étre as an Auxiliary with 
Intransitive Verbs” (The Modern Language Journal, Vol. XXI, No. 2, 
p. 94, November, 1936). “Suppose we tell him [the student] that... . 
in those cases in which as soon as action is accomplished, a state exists, 
étre is used as the auxiliary. At first glance this may sound rather vague, 
but it should be elaborated by examples: ‘As soon as I have gone, I am 
gone,’ therefore je suis parti. ‘As soon as he has died, he is dead,’ there- 
fore il est mort. On the other hand, if by this rule we cannot make sense 
in English, then avoir must be used. For example: ‘As soon as I have 
walked, I am walked’ does not make sense, nor does ‘As soon as I have 
run, I am run.’ In such cases, therefore, étre cannot be used.” (p. 94) 
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[Department conducted by Proressor Heten Puiprs Houck, Associate Editor] 


Revista de las Espafias, afio 1935, nim. 92, 93, 94, abril, mayo, junio, 
pp. 149-52; and num. 95, 96, 97, julio, agosto, septiembre, pp. 289-98, 
ALEJANDRO Quijano, “Cervantes y el Quijote en la Academia.” 
According to an article in the second of the above-mentioned issues, by 

Pedro Gonzalez Blanco, entitled “Un gran hispandfilo mejicano: Alejan- 
dro Quijano,” this study constitutes a chapter in a book of the same title, 
on which Sr. Quijano has been working for a number of years and which 
is to be published shortly. It is a study of the changing attitude of scholars 
toward Cervantes and his works, particularly Don Quijote as mirrored in 
the Cervantine words and phrases and their definitions included in the 
various editions of the Diccionario de la real academia espafiola. 

In spite of the popularity of Don Quijote during the author’s lifetime, 
it suffered an eclipse in the period of decadence and that of French influ- 
ence. Now, for a century past, not only has its popularity been growing 
in Spain and throughout the civilized world, but there is evident a truer 
understanding of the idealism of the great work. A concrete bit of evi- 
dence is to be found in the pages of the Academy Dictionary, which, in 
1884, included the words cervantesco, cervantico, and cervantista, adding 
in the edition of 1914 cervantino, cervantismo, and in that of 1925 cervan- 
téfilo, thus honoring the author himself somewhat tardily. 

Cervantes’ characters received academic recognition long before he 
himself did. Even in the early Diccionario de autoridades are found quixo- 
tada, quixote, quixoteria. However, the epoch of idealism has not yet come; 
only the ridiculous aspect of the Knight of the Rueful Countenance is ap- 
preciated. Hence quixotada is defined thus: “La accién ridiculamente seria 
o el empefio fuera de propdsito. Tomése de las acciones de Don Quixote.” 
This interpretation prevailed for almost a century and a half. In 1917 
quijotesco makes its appearance, with new spelling but with similar mean- 
ing. In the 1869 edition the meaning of quijote is amplified by the phrase 
“nimiamente puntilloso” and the clause “el que a todo trance quiere ser 
juez o defensor de cosas que no le atatien.” In the same edition appears 
for the first time quijotismo, meaning “exageracién en los sentimientos 
caballerescos” and “engreimiento, orgullo.” Thus a step is taken toward 
the appreciation of the chivalric idealism of the knight. In 1899 a new 
acceptation of quijote is added: “Hombre que pugna con las opiniones y 
los usos corrientes por excesivo amor a lo ideal.” Finally, in 1925, the 
adverb ridiculamente is omitted and the conception of Don Quijote as the 
champion of idealism stands forth clearly. 

Sancho Panza was not recognized by the Academy until 1925, when 
the adjective sanchopancesco appeared in the Dictionary with the definition 
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“propio de Sancho Panza,” denoting “la falta de idealidad como este per- 
sonaje de Don Quijote.” Sr. Quijano agrees with Madariaga, Unamuno, 
Amezita, and other commentators as to the “osmosis psicolégica” that took 
place between the spirits of knight and squire, converting the latter to 
a genuine idealism, an interpretation which he hopes the Academy will 
recognize in the future. 

Dulcinea first enters the Academy Dictionary in 1869, with the defi- 
nition “La dama ideal de Don Quijote. Hoy, en estilo familiar, se dice 
aludiendo a la mujer querida.” In the 1925 edition two meanings are given: 
“1. (Por alusién a la dama ideal de Don Quijote.) Mujer querida. 
2. Aspiracién ideal de uno, fantéstica comuinmente.” Thus the conception 
of Dulcinea is growing more idealistic as time passes. 

After commenting on the definitions of Maritornes and some char- 
acters of the Novelas ejemplares, Sr. Quijano takes up words originating 
from other phases of the Quijote. In the 1925 edition we find toboseio, 
tobosesco, and tobosino, three adjectives derived from El Toboso, the home 
of Dulcinea, a village so insignificant that its notice by the Academy must 
be due solely to its Cervantine fame. The word insula is also noted, with 
the following as its second acceptation: “2. Cualquier lugar pequefio o 
gobierno de poca entidad. Dicese a semejanza de la que fingié Cervantes 
en su Don Quijote haber sido dada a Sancho Panza, escudero de éste.” 
Under molino appears molinos de viento, defined as “enemigos fantdsticos 
imaginarios.” Although no reference is made to Don Quijote’s famous 
adventure, the inference seems clear. Under podenco is noted the phrase 
“; Guarda, que es podenco!” taken from the story of the madman in the 
prologue to the Second Part of Don Quijote. Again the definite attribu- 
tion is lacking. Rocinante, like his master, is honored as early as the 
Diccionario de autoridades, where the name is defined as equivalent to 
rocin. Later editions add “por alusién al caballo de Don Quijote, rocin 
matalén.” The author thinks that Rocinante, who lives in the Olympus of 
Babieca and Bucephalus, should undergo an analogous development of 
interpretation to that accorded his master, inasmuch as the latter trans- 
formed him from a mere nag to the steed of a knight-errant and sought 
for a name “que declarase quién habia sido antes que fuese de caballero 
andante y lo que fué entocens’”’; but the Academy Dictionary, forgetting 
that he too received the sacrament of knight-errantry, leaves him in his 
humble pre-chivalric estate. Sr. Quijano thinks also that bodas de Camacho 
should receive lexicographical recognition. 

The question of proverbs derived from the Quijote is a thorny one, 
avoided for the most part by the Academy lexicographers. Some proverbs, 
which seem at first blush to come from that source, such as “Al buen callar 
aman Sancho,” “Allé va Sancho con su rocin,’ “Topar Sancho con su 
rocin,” and “Con lo que Sancho sana, Domingo adolece,” turn out upon 
investigation to be much older than the time of Cervantes. In fact, most 
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of the proverbs showered so prodigally by Sancho Panza were not in- 
vented by Cervantes. However, some phrases taken from Cervantes’ 
works or based upon them have acquired the status of proverbs and, al- 
though not yet so recognized by the Academy, are included by José Szarbi 
in his Diccionario de refranes. Such are “ser una maritornes,” “aparecer 
una maritornes,” “ser un quijote,”’ “ser otro Don Quijote,” “ser el licenci- 
ado Vidriera,’ “Cuando Sancho, Sancha y cuando gobernador, sefiora,” 
“Mads me quiero ir Sancho al cielo que gobernador al infierno.” The Dic- 
cionario de autoridades did attribute to Don Quijote “El pan comido y 
la compatiia deshecha.” The latest edition of the Academy Dictionary re- 
fers to the same source the expression “Valerle a uno un pan por ciento.” 
From this slight but significant evidence Sr. Quijano deduces that schol- 
arly investigation of Cervantes’ works is bearing fruit and that future edi- 
tions of the Academy Dictionary will show an increasing number of at- 
tributions to the great novelist. 


Bulletin Hispanique, Vol. XX XVII, No. 2, Avril—Juin, 1935, pp. 129-48, 
MARYVONNE Bonnarp, “Les influences réciproques entre sainte Thé- 
rése et saint Jean de la Croix.” 


Although Santa Teresa de Jestis was twenty-seven years older than 
San Juan de la Cruz, their names are inseparably connected in the reform 
of the Carmelite Order in the sixteenth century. They met for the first 
time in 1567 at Medina del Campo, where Teresa had just founded a con- 
vent. For her reform work she needed a devout young confessor untouched 
by the lax standards and customs prevailing among the clergy of the time. 
She had despaired of finding such a man, until the memorable meeting 
with Juan de San Mateo at Medina. After the interview the young man, 
still an undergraduate, returned to the University of Salamanca, and Teresa 
de Jest went back to her work. A year later, when he had finished his 
course, Teresa summoned him to Valladolid. There she gave him six weeks 
of intensive instruction in the methods, purposes, and ideals of the reform, 
Then Juan de San Mateo took the Carmelite habit made for him by 
Teresa’s own hands and assumed the name of Juan de la Cruz. 

During the next eight or nine busy years, the work of founding new 
convents and reforming old ones brought the two together only occa- 
sionally. For a year and three months (1572-73) Juan de la Cruz was 
Santa Teresa’s confessor in the convent of La Encarnacién in Avila. In 
1577, when the Calced Carmelites wreaked vengeance on Juan de la Cruz 
for his reform of the Order by throwing him into a Toledo prison, 
Teresa de Jestis came to his rescue, appealing in person to the King and 
obtaining his release. From that time to the death of Teresa, they saw 
each other only very occasionally and for brief periods. After her death, 
Juan de la Cruz endeavored to carry on her work, still feeling her guid- 
ing hand. 
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The apostolic vocation of San Juan de la Cruz was due unquestionably 
to Teresa’s influence and she, in her turn, recognizes in her letters the 
spiritual support of her helper and one-time confessor. When Juan de la 
Cruz assumed this office, Teresa was passing through a period of spiritual 
stagnation, from which he revived her. Speaking of this, she says: “Con 
el padre Juan no se puede hablar de Dios. No sdlo cae en seguida en 
éxtasis, pero hace caer a los demas.” From this period of reciprocal emu- 
lation in search of mystical union with God, reciprocal influences may be 
traced in their works—interchange of ideas, symbols, even phrases—for 
their works constitute the psychological history of their relations. 

Differing widely in personality, naturally they differed in method and 
approach. San Juan’s writings present a clear system demonstrated by 
means of dogmatic commentary; Santa Teresa uses simple description, - 
objective and analytical, in her autobiography, her letters, and her Funda- 
ciones, subjective and intimate in El castillo interior. Yet both writers, 
despite differences of terminology, have the same objective: the search 
for perfection, the love of God finding expression in action, the mystical 
union with God by means of detachment from material goods and worldly 
interests. Their teachings are often synthesized and referred to as the 
“Carmelite doctrine.” They agree as to the double aspect of the search 
for God: the negative, that is, the difficult quest for the way of perfection 
by means of mortification and detachment ; the positive, which is the reach- 
ing out for union with God. San Juan, better than Santa Teresa, has 
brought out the negative aspect, the painful progress symbolized by the 
steep path leading to the summit of the mountain. Both agree that prayer 
brings about the second, or positive, relation to God. Santa Teresa insists 
on the necessity of vocal prayer, but always accompanied by mental prayer. 
They agree, in spite of the difference of vocabulary, as to the three stages 
of “supernatural” prayer. San Juan presents one road divided into three 
stages: purging, illumination, transformation. Santa Teresa sees three 
distinct states: quietude, union, spiritual marriage. For Teresa the final 
stage is an imaginary vision of the Humanity of Christ followed by an 
almost permanent intellectual vision of the Holy Trinity. For Juan de la 
Cruz it is a state in which we have the joy of loving God as He loves us. 
Teresa was in the habit of remaining long periods in the final stage of 
contemplation; Juan regarded contemplation as only a means of reaching 
the state of “union.” 

The two saints differ in their attitude toward ecstasy and visions. San 
Juan’s attitude is vague, mystical, poetic; Santa Teresa describes them in 
human terms and makes them a part of her life. Also in their use of the 
Bible there is great divergence: San Juan uses it to “depersonalize” his 
religious experience; Santa Teresa explains and interprets her mystical 
experiences by citing the Scripture. Their approach to Nature is very dif- 
ferent: San Juan approaches it through symbolism, Santa Teresa directly. 
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